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Government Regulation 
for the Coal Industry 


HE first report of the United States Coal Commis- 
sion, covering the anthracite field, is important to 
electric railways more for what the report indicates will 
later be said about the bituminous field than for what 
the report now made public contains. It is of interest 
particularly for the definite conclusion reached that 


this industry should be placed under public regulation, 


though any recommendation as to the form this should 
take is deferred. Another important recommenda- 
tion is that there shall be open publicity for all the coal 
operators’ accounts. 

The commission speaks of the anthracite Aaoooly 
plainly and to the point when it states that the guiding 
principle must no longer be maximum profit to owners 


‘but maximum service to public; and again, when it 


ealls attention to the fact that some of the material 
' supplied to the commission by both operators and the 


| 


miners’ union was intended to inflame the public mind 
for or against one of the parties. This latter bespeaks 
the attitude of mind with which the coal men submitted 
to the investigation, though this attitude has improved 
as the work went along. 

If one admits that the railroads should be regulated, 
it is difficult to find reasons why the coal industry shculd 
not be, for it touches the interest and welfare of every- 
ene the country over with almost the same degree of 
importance. But regulation is not desired by any in- 
dustry. It always is a hampering incumbency, as it is 
so often administered in an ill-advised way. Coal men 
have had every opportunity, however, to avoid this, had 
they taken a lesson from the public utilities and the 
carriers. The men in these industries have learned 


_ that the best way to keep government out of business 


is to sense public demand in advance of governmental 
requirement. In other words, having regulation, they 
are now making the most of it by increasingly sincere 
endeavor to make service the een duty in running 
their businesses. 

The report is significant in SaLKeE respect. Having 
investigated all the facts, the commission comes out 
firmly against government ownership and operation. 
The coal industry is one that many have thought was 
particularly suited to socialization. But the commis- 


- sion concludes that the public interest will be best served 


by private operation if supervised, not managed, by 
governmental agency. This makes the third time in the 
last four years that a similar investigation by a govern- 
ment body, with only public interest in view, has brought 
the conclusion that private operation under proper con- 
trol is the best way of conducting these businesses on 
which the public is closely dependent. The Esch- 
Cummins act relating to the railroads and the Federal 
Electric Railways Commission report were the two 
previous instances. 

The Coal Commission report seems to give a perfectly 


sound finding. It is fair, though it speaks plainly as 
to the faults of the industry. Its two principal recom- 
mendations—regulation and open publicity of accounts 
—will go a long way toward improving conditions. In 
general, it can already be seen that the fact-finding 
commission is doing a very constructive piece of work. 


i. & W. Men Enthusiastic 
Over Electrification Performance 


HERE is no uncertainty in the remarks of N. D. 

Maher, president of the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way, regarding his experience with electric motive 
power, as chronicled elsewhere in this issue. President 
Maher is an enthusiast for electrification in general and 
for the single-phase-three-phase system in particular 
because the transportation requirements on his road are 
being met admirably by this means of operation. That 
is all he is interested in. Eight years or more ago a 
dozen electric locomotives replaced more than three 
times as many Mallets, did work that the Mallets could 
not do, and were rebuilt to eliminate weaknesses while 
they were doing it. 

These engines played an important part in winning 
the war. They transported millions of tons of the fa- 
mous Pocahontas coal on'its way to the seaboard, where 
it was transferred to naval vessels and merchant ships. 
Their reliability, thus convincingly demonstrated, ap- 
pealed increasingly to the N. & W. operators until today 
confidence in the adequate ability of the electric zone to 
deliver coal without delay to the classification yard at 
Bluefield is evident among the men throughout the zone 
itself and in the executive offices at Roanoke. The war 
was a real test for the N. & W. electrification, but it 
had another during the shopmen’s strike. So reliable 
was the service, however, even under these conditions, 
that not a train was refused in the electric zone. 

The confidence in the reliability of electric operation 
is showing itself in a practical way by substantial ex- 
tensions, and more are being planned. The work just 
completed and that to be completed in 1923 practically 
doubles the electrified mileage. The new work is being 
carried out substantially along the lines laid down ten 
years ago. There are differences in detail, to be sure, 
but there is no thought of abandoning the constant- 
speed motor, which seems well adapted to the local con- 
ditions. The overhead contact system, with steel cross- 
members supported on steel columns, has also been 
found satisfactory and will be continued on the new 
construction. 

It was rather natural, ani course, that the Virginian 
Railway should adopt the same system as used on the 
N. & W. since the two roads are such near neighbors 
over a large part of their routes. Having the same sys- 
tem gives the great advantage of interchangeability of 
motive power and enables either road to utilize the 
track of the other in emergencies. But these advan- 
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tages doubtless would have been nullified for the Vir- 
ginian management had there been any fear of unre- 
liability in operation. 


Rail Wear Is the Result 

of Several Causes 

HE subject of rail wear is one that is of increasing 

importance on many street railway systems. So 
much attention has been paid, in recent years, to the 
problem of obtaining permanent track structure that 
this has been attained to a considerable degree. Thus, 
it now develops that the wear on the head of the rail 
may determine the life of the track in some cases. 
This is the conclusion that has been reached by Charles 
H. Clark, as given in his article in this week’s issue, 
on measurements taken on tracks in Cleveland. 

While this may be true with the type of construction 
and traffic conditions that prevail in Cleveland, there 
are other factors that enter into the determination 
of the effective life of steel rails as a general proposi- 
tion. The relationship of these factors, however, is not 
very generally known. In many cases, joints are at 
the point where the wear is greatest and which limits 
the life of the remainder of the track. A loose joint 
quickly allows the rail to bend out of shape, which, in 
turn, results in a hammering on the rail end, soon 
getting the track out of alignment. 

Even when the track is well constructed, there is 
another factor entering into rail wear, which was not 
considered in this series of tests. The measurements 
made would indicate, roughly, that the wear on the rail 
was proportional to the number of car wheels passing 
over it. However, observations made in Chicago sev- 
eral years ago showed that on certain busy streets, 
where car service was light but vehicular traffic heavy, 
the rail wear was as great as on lines with a consider- 
able amount of street car traffic. 

A comparison of the actual amount of the wear 
caused by vehicles with the wear caused by the passage 
of car wheels will depend on the relative movement of 
the two classes of vehicles, so that it cannot be deter- 
mined unless all the characteristics are known. A study 
of some of these other elements under the conditions 
existing in Cleveland, or similar cities, would do a 


great deal to clear up the question of rail wear and its° 


effect on the life of tracks. 


The Opportunity for the 

Traffic Engineer 

HE work of the traffic engineer on the larger rail- 

ways has become more and more important during 
the past few years. This position is called by various 
names on various railways, but it should not be confused 
with the position of traffic agent or passenger agent. 
The work of the traffic engineer is to study the problem 
of operation from the point of view of the engineer. 
The description in last week’s issue, page 13, of the way 
in which one company reconstructed the system for mak- 
ing delay reports illustrates an important service that 
this branch of the railway organization can perform. 
An article which was published recently telling of 
schedule revision at Toronto is another illustration. — 

An old proverb tells of the man who could not see 

the forest because of the trees. A railway transporta- 
tion department is often in just such a position. The 
operation of the cars presents a never-ending problem, 
but because they are so close to it the transportation 


men are sometimes unable to see its larger aspects. The 


traffic engineer, on the other hand, free from the duties 


of keeping the cars moving, can view this problem from. 
‘a distance and achieve a perspective often quite impos- 


sible to a man in the transportation department. More- 
over, when a particular phase of the problem becomes 
specially troublesome, the traffic engineer is able to 
study it without interruption until some solution of the 
difficulty is arrived at. This could not be done in the 
transportation department because the vicissitudes of 
operation are such that a new problem often becomes 
distressingly acute before the ultimate solution of the 
first problem is reached. 

Unfortunately, the fact that the electric railways 
maintained a successful existence for many years be- 
fore the traffic engineer came into being leads some of 
the older men in the industry to view with distrust this 
recently established department. Then, too, ‘the occa- 
sional use of a department of traffic engineering as a 
sort of secret service to investigate the methods of other 
departments and report on them may tend to embitter 
the rest of the organization. The true function of a 
traffic engineer, however, is different from that. His 


job is not to “show up” a department, but to help it. — 


His job is to investigate every phase of the operation, 
analyze the results of these investigations and recom- 
mend such changes as may tend to improve conditions. 

Every sizable company ought to have a traffic engineer, 
for the savings possible in the average transportation 
department are greater than can be derived in almost 
any other phase of railway work. 


Exhibits for 

the Accountants 

T PAST conventions of the American Electric 

Railway Association there have been practically no 
exhibits of equipment of interest to the accountants 
who attend. There was a time, of course, when there 
was practically nothing of a manufactured nature to 
show these men. But in recent years labor-saving 
devices of numerous designs and remarkable perform- 
ance have invaded the accounts’ province and have 
introduced economies in labor and time that ought to 
be fully known to every electric railway accountant. 
These machines are being used at present by electric 


- railways only to a very limited extent, part of the rea- 


son probably being the absence of these devices at the 
one big showplace where railway men foregather to 
learn of such things. 

Investigation discloses the information that there 
are more than fifty manufacturers of machines and 
some twenty manufacturers of loose-leaf forms, account- 
ing books and supplies, who produce something of 
interest to electric railway accountants. These com- 
prise such devices as bookkeeping and billing machines, 
tabulating machines, adding machines, coin counting’ 
and coin sorting and wrapping machines, various cal- 
culating machines, and so on. 

‘To these manufacturers, the convention exhibit at 
Atlantic City, Oct. 8 to 18, offers the best opportu-- 
nity of the year, in fact the only opportunity, to demon- 
strate and explain the functions of their machines and 
the savings possible to a large number of men from all 
over the country in the space of a few days. The 
accountants are eager for new ideas in the conduct of 
their departments, and it is believed they would show 
a keen interest in exhibits at Atlantic City pertinent to: 
their own work. 
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N.& W. Mere ification a Good Investment 


In an Interview with a Representative of This Paper, N. D. Maher, President 
Norfolk & Western Railway, Tells Why He Is Enthusiastic for Electric Opera- 
tion and Believes that It Can Be Used Still More Extensively with Profit 


A 270-Ton Locomotive at the Head of a Coal Train on the N. & W. 


D. MAHER, president of the Norfolk & 

Western Railway, is one of those progressive 

railroad men who has sensed the possibilities 
of railroad electrification in general and on his own 
property in particular. He has been able to demon- 
strate the soundness of his convictions, for eight years 
of electric operation on the N. & W. has postponed 
enormously the necessity for track and tunnel additions 
and in addition has proved economical as to running 
costs. 

A representative of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL 
called on Mr. Maher with a view to asking him a few 
questions on the subject of heavy electric traction. The 
answers to these questions showed conviction that there 
is an assured place for the electric locomotive in the 
movement of heavy trains under condiviens such as 
obtain on the N. & W. 

Asked as to the reasons for electrifying originally, 
Mr. Maher explained that the railroad was confronted 
by the necessity for increasing track capacity in the 
mountain section where the coal fields are located. _The 
‘neck of the bottle’ was the tunnel through which the 
track, elsewhere double, is single. The double-tracking 
of this tunnel was a formidable undertaking. Electrifi- 
cation was the logical solution of the problem and the 
expenditure of $3,000,000 for electrification was jus- 
tified by the expected increase in capacity, not only in 

-the tunnel but over the system as a whole. Results 
have been as expected, the ability of the road to move 
tonnage having been increased 60 per cent in the moun- 
tain section and at least 20 per cent over the system 
‘as a whole. 


RELIABILITY AN OUTSTANDING FACTOR OF 
ELECTRIC OPERATION 


In reply to a question as to the characteristics of 
the N. & W. electric locomotive which impressed him 
as most useful, Mr. Maher enthused over its reliability 


in getting over the line. Not only is the regular speed 
which it makes a desirable feature, but its ability to 
hold to this constant speed under all variations in load 
and grade is admirable. 

Maintenance costs on the N. & W. locomotives, gen- 
erally known to have been high, were discussed. They 
were very high at first, Mr. Maher said, but this was 
not unexpected. The railroad and the manufacturer 
made mistakes in the designs, but this was to be ex- 
pected in view of the pioneer nature of the installation; 
it was part of the game. Correcting the defects was 
expensive for both, Mr. Maher pointed out, but the 
mistakes were corrected and maintenance costs are now 
as low as any other under conditions which are com- 
parable. 

Breakdowns were at first troublesome. The weak parts 
have been made stronger and the new machines now 
under construction embody the results of the experi- 
ence with the earlier ones. But in the meantime Mr. 
Maher feels that the traffic has been handled in a won- 
derful manner and the development work, carried out 
under severe operating conditions, was merely an in- 
cident. 

Mr. Maher pointed out that he is not interested in 
the technical details of the electrification. He and the 
transportation department formulated the requirements 
as to the movements of trains and put it up to the 
engineers to meet these requirements. Every oppor- 
tunity was afforded, but the requirements had to be 
met, and they were met. The faith of the railroad in 
electric operation is shown by extensions now under 
way. What is known as the Wilcoe-Farm extension, 
begun just prior to the war and now practically com- 
plete, adds 16 route miles, or 51 single-track miles, to 
the electrification, and this year a further extension 
from Farm to Iaeger, including the Auville yard on the 
Dry Fork branch, has been authorized. This will add 
22. route miles, or more than 50 single-track miles. 
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One Leading Locomotive and a Pusher Can Take 3,250 Tons Up a 
2 per Cent Grade at 14 M.P.H, 


In Mr. Maher’s opinion the application of electricity 
on the line all the way to Norfolk would be a paying 
proposition. 


SELECTION OF SINGLE-PHASE BY VIRGINIAN 
RAILWAY A WISE ONE 


Owing to the interest in the decision of the Virginian 
Railway, which closely parallels the N. & W., to elec- 
trify a long section at 11,000 volts single-phase, Mr. 
Maher was asked as to his opinion of the wisdom of 
this. He replied that it is a wise move in several ways. 
It will be a paying proposition, as conditions are even 
more favorable for electrification than on the N. & W., 
the Virginian being largely a single-track road. Then 
the possibility of interchanging equipment in emer- 
gency makes it desirable for the two roads to use the 
same system. The Virginian will benefit more from 
this assurance due to its having but one track. As 
regional director of railroads during the war Mr. Maher 
had jurisdiction over both roads and stated that he thus 
realized clearly how both will benefit by co-operation. 
In regard to the length of the projected Virginian 
electrification, which is more than 200 single-track 
miles, he said, this is logical and the N. & W. might 
also well electrify as far as Roanoke with good assur- 
ance of an excellent return on the investment. 


As to the relation of the power plant to the electrifi- _ 


cation problem on the N. & W., Mr. Maher said that 
the logical thing is to add to the present electrification 


_ this. 


‘to a point which will load the power plant at Bluestone 


to an economical limit. Work now under way will do 
Projected extension to the west, if carried out, 
would involve another power plant properly located and 
loaded to an economical extent. 


CoAL SAVING Is SECONDARY BUT CONSIDERABLE 


Mr. Maher also spoke of the effect of coal cost on the 
proposition. While the electrification was undertaken 
entirely independently of fuel saving, it was profitable 
from the power standpoint also, even with the pre-war 
coal cost of 85 cents per ton in the bunkers of the 
rower plant at Bluestone. Experience on this road 
shows that the electric operation saves about one-third 
in fuel cost as compared with the Mallet compound 
engines. 

About 12,000 tons of coal per month are used 
at Bluestone Junction at present and the amount will 
probably be increased to from 14,000 to 15,000 tons 
when the extension to Jaeger is complete. Coal now 
costs about $2.50 per ton, a monthly coal bill of, say, 
something over $30,000. There is thus a saving of 
$15,000 or more per month as compared with the steam 


engines, which will be inereased to, say, $18,000 when — 


the extension to Iaeger is completed. In addition to 
this there will be power plant economies due to the 
greater output of the station. 


Steam Railroad Accident Statistics 


TATISTICS on accidents on steam roads during 

1922 have just been published by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Bureau of Statistics. The total 
number of persons killed during the year in all steam 
railroad casualties was 6,326, of which 1,657 were em- 
ployees, 203 were passengers, 2,499 were trespassers, 
and 1,967 were not included in any of these three clas- 
sifications. The total number of persons injured was 
134,872, divided among the four groups mentioned in 
the following order: 117,197 in the first, 6,712 in the 
second, 3,129 in the third, and 7,834 in the fourth. The 
figures given include non-train accidents. Among the 
details shown are a total of thirty-seven collisions with 


trolley cars, in which two persons were killed and 169° 


injured. _ 

The Interstate Commerce Commission calls attention 
to the fact that highway grade crossing casualties con- 
tinue to increase. 


The Virginian Railway, 


Operating Near the N. & W., Will Also Be Electrified on the Single-Phase System 
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slipping of the wheel over the rail. 
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Wear on Rail Head May Determine 
Life of Track 


Measurements of Many Rails in Cleveland Track Show Relative 
Wear at Stops Is Much Greater than the Average—Relation 
Shown Between Numbers of Wheels Passing and Rail Wear 


By Charles H. Clark 


Engineer Maintenance of Way, Cleveland Railway 


N OLD adage among electric railway men is “The 
A life of the track is the life of the joints.” Let 
us see if it is. One company that installs joints 
“The first cost is the last cost,” and that the 
joints are the same as the rail. Several modern types 
of joints are considered capable of equally good sery- 
ice. We are down to the proposition, therefore, that 
the life of the track is practically the life of the head 
of the rail and the structure combined. 

Wear on the rail head is caused by the number of cars 
that pass over the rail, together with their speed and 
weight. Wear may come from the rolling of the wheel 
on the rail, from the grip of the contact between wheel 
and, rail in acceleration and retardation, or from actual 
When moving, a 
car possesses kinetic energy equal to one-half its mass 
times the square of the speed. To stop the car this 
kinetic energy must be absorbed. This is accomplished 
by setting the brakes, causing an impeding friction 
that is transferred through the wheels to the track. 
These various actions cause wear on the car wheels, 
the brakeshoes, and the track. Other things being equal, 
it may be considered that the wear on the track is 
proportional to the kinetic energy dissipated in stopping 
the car. 

The average schedule speed of a city car in service 
such as that in Cleveland is perhaps 114 m.p.h., but to 
make such a schedule, including stops, maximum speeds 
in the neighborhood of 25 m.p.h. must be attained. A 
AQ-ton interurban car, hauling freight or passengers 
over the same tracks, does not make all the stops that 
a city car does, but since it cannot pass the city car 
it cannot attain an average speed to exceed, say, 
15 m.p.h. It may be calculated that the 25-ton car going 
25 m.p.h. has a kinetic energy of 1,044,200 ft-lb. as 
against 601,100 ft.-lb. for the 40-ton car at 15 m.p.h. 
This indicates that the-rail wear from the city car 
may be the greater, despite the extra weight of the 
interurban cars. 


MEASUREMENTS MADE ON RAILS IN PLACE TO 
DETERMINE AMOUNT OF RAIL WEAR 


In order to determine the effect of these factors on 
the wear of the rail, careful measurements were made 
of certain rails in service. The results are shown in 
the accompanying table. An examination of the figures 


_show that on Jan. 1, 1922, track that had been in service 
‘for nine years, with a total passage of more than 


20,000,000 wheels, showed a wear of x in. at car stops 
and + in. between stops. On another piece of track in 
another section of the city, which had been in service 
twenty-one years with a total passage of 19,000,000 


- wheels, there was found to be the same wear—xze in. 


—on the rail at car stops and + in. wear between 
stops. The life in these two cases agrees closely, al- 
though in the first instance interurban cars used the 
tracks, while in the other there were none but city 
cars. 

From this investigation the inference may be drawn 
that the life of the track is determined, to some con- 
siderable extent, from the service on it. Since 1903 
this company has been relaying its tracks with the best 
modern construction 
known at the time, 
and the last twenty 
years have shown that 
this position has been 
well taken. With in- 
creasing car mileage 
we should expect the 
life of the track to de- 
crease, all other things 
being equal. The ac- 
companying chart 
shows the increase in 
the average number 
of cars operated per 
mile of track for the 
years 1911 to 1922, 
inclusive, and also 
gives the average life 
in years of the track 
removed. Cumulative 
averages for the num- 
ber of cars per mile and the average age of the track are 
also given for each year, beginning with 1909. These 
cumulative averages show the relative wear, although of 
course a considerable amount of the track removed in 
the past fifteen years had been built a considerable time 
prior to the earlier date. An inspection shows that the 
track laid previous to 1902, and which was removed from 
ten to twenty years thereafter, showed a decreasing 
length of life, while the track which was laid after 1902, 
and removed during the same period of from ten to 
twenty years, showed an increasing length of life, al- 
though the service over it was materially greater than 
for the older design of track. While the speed of the 
cars has gone up somewhat, general street traffic has 
increased materially, causing a great deal more conges- 
tion and necessitating more stops. For this reason the 
maximum speeds also may be higher than they were 
formerly. 

The table shows that more than 30,000,000 car wheels 
have passed over certain track in the downtown district 
in nine years, and this is still in use. This is the solid 
concrete steel tie construction. In another part of the 


Wear Resulting from 21,000,000 Car- 
Wheel Passes at a Car Stop with 
Lorain Rail Section 95-400 
in Hight and One-Half 
Years 
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Service Records of Various Track Constructions in Cleveland 
Ft. Rail Years No. of Rail Wear———_, 
Single Section f Year in, Cars At Between 
Between And Track No.* Kind of ‘Ties Foundation Laid Service Passed Car Stops Car Stops 
BroaDWAY LINE Over 
On Broadwa ; ‘ { 
Ontario St. 2 Orange Ave. 1,944 141-395 Oak Crushed Stone 1904 18 73,853,723 in. jin. 
On Pittsburgh Ave. fi 
E. 27th St. . E. 32nd St. 2,025 95-400 Carnegie Concrete 1916 6 2,105,476 sin. } in. 
OnE, 34th Street ; 3 
Trumbull Ave. Broadway 2,148 103-426 Carnegie Concrete 1909 13 +3,853,476 ys in }-in 
On Broadway 4 ‘ 
E. 34th St. a E. 55th St. 10,875 1001b. ARA International Concrete 1916 6 2,105,476 xin vs in 
E. 55th St. “ nion ae 3,141 95-400 Carnegie Concrete 1917 5 1,758,181 ve in i in 7 
Union Ave. N. &58: RR: 11,171 95-400 Carnegie Concrete 1917 5 1,342,934 ¢ in in 
IN presishast date lets Nasvord ‘Ave. 1,359 95-400 Alternatet Concrete 1917 5 1,342,934 + in $ in 
N. 8d. Harvard Cc. & P. R. R. 365 95-400 Oak Crushed Stone 1917 5 2,319,188 vs in ¢ in 
S. Bd. Harvard Ceg Pa ROR: 365 95-400 Oak Crushed Stone 1917 D 1,370,188 vs in tin 
N. Bd.C.& P. R.R. Miles Ave. 975 95-400 Alternate} Concrete 1917 5 2,319,188 zs in tin 
S-Bd GC. '& P.O ROR: Miles Ave. 975 95-400 Alternatet * Concrete 1917 5 1,370,188 ve in in 
On Miles Ave. i" C 
W. Bd. Broadway E. 93rd St. 539 95-400 Oak Crushed Stone 1915 7 2,827,648 Zs in, ye in. 
E. Bd. Broadway E. 93rd St. 539 95-400 Oak Crushed Stone 1915 7 1,533,177 ts in. ye in. 
E. 93rd St. Car House 3,588 95-400 Carnegie Concrete 1915 7 1,629,666 ve in. * in. 
Car House Corlett 11,515 95-400 Carnegie Concrete 1915 7 1,594,698 ts in. in. 
CEDAR AVENUE LINE 2 ¢ 
E. 22nd St. E. 36th St. 6,313 95-297 Oak Earth 1901 21 42,233,214 Ye in } in, 
E. 36th St. E. 39th St. 2,032 95-319 Oak Crushed Stone 1906 16 42,233,214 + in # in, 
E. 39th St. E. 55th St. 3,294 103-426 Carnegie Concrete 1909 13 72,233,214 3 in ie in. 
B. 55th St. Ashland Rd. 1,346 95-400 Alternatet > Concrete 1919 3 594,296 3 in zs in. 
Ashland Rd. E. 65th St. 1,026 95-400 Oak Crushed Stone 1913 9 1,864,329 3 in $ in. 
E. 65th St. E. 70th St. 2,926 95-400 1469 ft. Int’] Ties Concrete 1919 3 94,296 3 in zs in. 
E. Bd. E. 70th St. E. 105th St. 6,841 95-400 Carnegie Concrete 1916 6 1,230,206 3 in zs in. 
E. Bd. E. 105th St. Fairmount Blvd. 1,278 95-400 Carnegie Concrete 1916 6 1,230,206 sin vs in. 
W. Bd. E. 70th St. E. 84th St. 3,291 95-400 Carnegie Concrete 1919 3 594,296 zs in ze in. 
W. Bd. EF. 84th St. E. 105th St. 3,274 95-400 International Concrete 1917 5 1,015,371 % in ve in. 
W. Bd. EB. 105th St. Fairmount Blvd. 984 ' 95-400 International Concrete 1917 5 1,015,371 4 in vs in. 
Fairmount Blvd. Priv. R. of Way 855 95-400 Carnegie Concrete 1913 9 1,864,329 3 in % in. 
East 55TH STREET (Cross TOWN LINE) ete se 2 f 
St. Clair St. Payne Ave. 938 95-400 Carnegie Concrete _ 1912 10 2,954,022 N. Bd. 7 in $ in 
Payne Ave Lexington Ave. 695 95-400 Oak Crushed Stone 1914 8 4,236,930 S. Bd. ¥ in vs in. 
Lexington Ave. Hough Ave. 919 95-400 Carnegie Concrete 1912 10 3,183,618 4 in. 3 in. 
Hough Ave. Perkins Ave. 495 95-400 Carnegie Concrete 1912 10 4,527,488 ¢ in. te in. ; 
Perkins Ave. C&P. R.R. 1,395 95-400 Reracdic Concrete 1912 10 2,961,931 ¢ in, vs in 
C. & P. R.R. Euclid Ave. 624 95-400 Oak Crushed Stone 1913 9 2,683,071 3 in. ¥ 3 in : 
Buclid Ave. Central Ave. 4,406 95-400 Carnegie Conerete 13 92,683,071 { Rae Sein ee) a 
Central Ave. Scovill Ave. 2,649 95-319 Oak Crushed Stone 1909 13 72,961,931 3 in, 3 in. { 
Scovill Ave. Woodland Ave. 2,601 95-400 Carnegie Concrete 1914 8 2,368,443 + in. $ in. 
Woodland Ave. Diamond Ave. 2,817 95-400 Carnegie Concrete 1913 9 2,638,071 * + in ve in. ; 
Diamond Ave. Julia Ave. 288 95-400 ak Crushed Stone 1917 5 1,464,704 ve in. % in. q 
Julia Ave. Viaduct 715 95-400 Oak Crushed Stone 1913 9 2,707,224 tin is in 4 
On Viaduct 1,150 1001lb. ARA Bridge 1921 2 255,576 0 0 1 
Viaduct Erie R. R. 4,153 95-400 Carnegie Concrete 1913 9 2,707,224 + in Ye in j 
Erie R. R. McBride Ave. 2,410 95—400 Oak Crushed Stone -1920 2 568,654 4 in vs in 
McBride Ave. Broadway 2,536 95-400 Carnegie Concrete 1914 8 2,391,304 4in 4in | 
EUCLID AVENUE LINE F 
Ontario St E. Roadway 304 95-319 Oak Crushed Stone 1908 4 78,958,981 ines ve in. : 
E. Roadway E. 9th St. 2,639 95-400 Carnegie Concrete 1913 9 9,354,816 jin } in. : 
E. 9th St E. 14th St. 2,352 95-400 Carnegie Concrete 1914 8 6,862,348 in. ye in. ( 
E. 14th St E. 21st St 3,435 95-400 Alternatet Concrete 1920 2 1,275,604 ye in. } in. ; 
B. 2Ist St E. 40th St 9,488 95-400 Carnegie Concrete 1915 7 3,456,607 ¢ in. vs in. 
E. 40th St E, 55th St 2,768 95-400 Oak Crushed Stone 1912 10 5,299,015 } in, ve in. ; 
E. 55th St E. 57th St 697 95-400 Oak Crushed Stone 1913 9 5,053,706 ys in. + in. I 
E. 57th St. E. 105th St 18,750 95-400 Carnegie Concrete 1914 8 4,581,042 ys in. ve in. ‘ 
E. 105th St. Univ. Circle 1,316 95-400 Carnegie Concrete 1913 9 5,053,706 In. ve in. 
Univ. Circle W. Pk. Entrance 539 95-400 Oak Crushed Slag 1920 2 877,043 $ in, 3 in. ; 
ub niy. Circle W. Pk. Entrance 1,102 100]b. ARA Oak Crushed Slag 1920 2 877,043 $ in. $ in. I 
W. Pk. Entrance E. 118th St. 5,835 95-400 Alternatet Concrete 1919 3 I; 259, 243 ve in. | i in. ; 
B. 118th St. B, 123rd St. 1,370 95-400 Oak CrushedSlag 1919 31,259,801{ we Bo A Wh him . 
E. 123rd St. City Line 1,908 95-400 . Carnegie Concrete 1913 9 3,282,010 } in. Ys in. 
E. Pd. City Line Superior Ave. 3,325 95-400 Carnegie Concrete ‘1917 5 2,003,191 $ in. zs in j 
E. Bd. Superior Windermere 2,520 95-400 Alternatet Concrete 1917 5 2,003,191 % in. vs in 
W. Bd. City Line Eddy Rd. 4,512 95-400 Alternatet Concrete 1917 5 2,003,191 $ in. ys in 
W. Bd. Eddy Rd. Windermere es 95-400 Alternatet Concrete * 1918 4 1,618,182 ye in. vs in ' 
Windermere Hastings Rd. 9,586 95-400 Alternatet _ Concrete 1918 4 46,3 vs in. 4in i 
Hastings Rd. Ivanhoe Rd. 4,670 95-400 Alternatet Concrete 1919 3 651,429 $ in, ds in 4 
LorAIN AVENUE LINE ‘ 4 ts A 
W. 25th St. Fulton Rd. 4,312 95-400 Carnegie Concrete 1914 8 1,856,963 J/bar en i eee img 
Fulton Rd. N.Y.C. & St. L f 4 : 
Ree 8,218 95-400 Carnegie Concrete 1914 8 2,190,529 3 in $ in. 
N. Y.C. & St. L. R. W. 73rd St 4,084 95-400 Carnegie Concrete : 1915 7 1,890,933 + in $ in. 
N. Y.C. & St, L. R. W. 73rd St 820 95-400 EY Crushed Stone 1915 7 1,890,933 + in i in. 
W. 73rd St. Gar House 9,394 95-400 Carnegie Concrete 1913 9 2,485,588 ys in in. 
Car House Old City Line 1,262 95-400 Oak | Crushed Stone 1920 2 405,862 vs in we : 
W._ d. O. City Line W. 117th St. 4,406 95-400 Carnegie Concrete 1916 6 815,338 ve in in. 4 
E. Bd. O. City uine W. 117th St. 3,868 95-400 International Concrete 1917 5 705, 034 x in. ys in 
SUPERIOR AVENUE LINE 7 , f : 
E. Roadway E. 3rd St. 657 95-400 Carnegie Concrete 1913 9 4,672,862 { in, #5 in. 
E. 3rd St. E. 9th St. 1,813 95-400 Carnegie Concrete 1913 9 ~ 4,672,862 in. ve in. 
E. 9th St. Payne Ave. 569 103-426 Oak — Crushed Stone 1911 11 5,568,666 ¥e,in. ve in. 
Payne Ave. E. 12th St. 636 103-426 Carnegie Concrete 1910 12 3,941,063 { in. { in. } 
E. Bd. E. 12th St E. 22nd St 2,308 | 103-426 Oak Crushed Stone 1910 12 13,941,063 in. in. 
W. Bd. B. 12th St E. 22nd St 2,308 103—426 Carnegie Concrete 1910 12 13,941,063 3 in. i in. j 
E. 22nd St E. 36th St 7,249 103—426 Carnegie Concrete 1910 12 13,941,063 { in. in. j 
E. 36th St E. 55th St 8,296 103-426 Carnegie Concrete 1910 12 73,959,559 in. + in. 
E. 55th St E. 65th St 3,100 103-426 Carnegie Concrete 1910 12 +3,954,751 H in. { in. 
E. 65th St E. 66th St 656 103—426 Carnegie Concrete 1910 12 3,954,751 in. in. 
E. 66th St Ansel Rd 13,256 103-426 Carnegie Concrete 1910 12 73,954,751 tin. + in. 
Ansel Rd. E. 105th St 3,625 95-400 Carnegie Concrete 1914 + 8 3,005,518 ¥s in. he 
E. 105th St. Car Yard 6,180 95-400 Alternatet Concrete 1918 4 1,464,070 } in. in. y 
WADE PaRK AVENUE LINE A +4 
W. Bd. E. 66th St. E. 79th St. 2,922 95-400 “Alternatet Concrete 1918 4 692,969 4 in * in. 
W. Bad. E. 80th St PF. 86th St. 1,116 95-400 Alternate} Concrete 1918 4 692,969 $in in. 
F. Bd. E. 66th St E. 71st St. 1,352 95-400 Alternate} Concrete 1918 4 692,969 tin vs in. 
E. Bd. E. 80th St FE. 86th St. 1,114 95-400 Alternatet Concrete 1918 4 692,969 vs in hrs 
E. +d. E. 71st St E. 80th St. 2,065 95-400 International Concrete 1919 3 411,238 vs in in. 
W. Bd. BE. 79th St E. 80th St. 631 95-400 International Concrete 1919 3 411,238 ye in ve in. 
Ie. 86th St. E. 105th St. 3,339 95-400 Alternatet Concrete 1919 3 411,238 + in ve in. 
F, 86th St. E. 105th St. 2,787 95-400 International Conerete 1919 3 411,238 $ in Ye in. 
E. 105th St. E. 118th St. 6,071 95-400 Oak Crushed Slag 1921 1 179,286 tin vs in. 
* Lorain Steel Company’s section unless otherwise specified. } Alternate Carnegie and International steel ties. 
+ Record covers years 1911-1921 inclusive. The above record is as of Jan. 1, 1922. . 
’ 
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city, tracks which were constructed with a 9-in. tram 
-yail and wooden ties, with dirt foundation, and have 
‘had only 16,000,000 car wheels over them, have had to 
be relaid with modern construction. 
| It may be questioned whether with the light-weight 
‘ears now being used the tracks may be constructed 
lighter than in previous years. One of the great- 
est sources of expense in maintaining car tracks, 
however, is the paving. If the track structure is rigid, 
the pavement will stay in position. Today the pavement 
must be constructed to stand the shocks caused by the 
enormous weights carried on motor trucks and other 
vehicles. This means that the track structure must be 
designed to accommodate the improved type of pave- 
ment. We also are confronted with the weight of work 


Cars per Mile per Year 
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Above—Extra Duty of Present-Day Track Is Shown by Increasing 
Number of Cars per Mile. Below—Average Life of Track 
Removed Has Been Maintained Despite Added Service 
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trains and other special rolling stock that necessarily 
pass over our tracks. It is, therefore, economy to build 
a type of construction suitable for any traffic that may 
be placed upon this track providing a large margin 
of safety. 
An accompanying illustration shows the end of a Lo- 
rain Steel Company section 95-400 rail which was in 
service eight and one-half years, and which was taken 
from a portion of the track at a car stop. About 
21,000,000 wheels passed over this rail. It finally failed 
below the head. 

It will be noticed that the wear on the rail is not 
evenly distributed over the head, due to the coning of 
the car wheels. Tilting of the rail to an angle of 1 in 
25 will allow 4 in. more wear on the head of the rail, 
which means at least 15 per cent more life. For this 
reason, the Cleveland Railway has redesigned this rail 
section and is now using a new section, known as sec- 
tion 102-516, instead. 


Carrying Safety to the 
Public—X* 


Accidents Now Cost Electric Railways a Large Sum— 
Greatest Reduction Can Come Only by Enlisting 
the Public—A Continuous Campaign 
Is Necessary 


By C. W. PRICE 
Vice-President in Charge of Public Safety, 
Elliott Service Company, New York City. 

N THIS, the last of the series of ten articles, I 

wish to submit twelve statements, which I believe to 
be statements of fact which can easily be verified by 
any railway executive. A careful consideration of these 
should convince any executive that in his own city or 
town he should not only give his whole-hearted support 
to any intelligent effort to organize community safety, 
but more than this, he should take the initiative in 
launching such a movement. Judging by the experi- 
ence thus far the development of public safety in the 
future, whether it will be slow or rapid, will depend 
on the initiative and support of the electric railway 
interests of this country more than on any other one 
factor. 

The whole public safety movement at this particular 
time is in exactly the same condition as the industrial 
safety movement was in 1906, and awaits just such an 
aggressive and constructive leadership on the part of 
some powerful interest, such as the electric railways, 
as was given by the United States Steel Corporation to 
industrial safety in 1907. 

Here are the twelve statements: 

1. The total cost of accidents to the electric railway 
systems of the United States each year is approximately 
$40,000,000. This amount represents some 4.7 per cent 
of the gross yearly income of the electric railways. 
Perhaps we can better appreciate the significance of 
these figures if we will consider that this annual loss 
to the industry, could it all be prevented, would give 
a return equivalent to an annual payment of 6 per cent 
on an investment of $666,000,000. 

2. The best figures available reveal the fact that 
from 50 per cent to 65 per cent of the electric railway 
accidents are accidents in which automobiles and trucks 
are involved, and the number of such accidents is grow- 
ing with the increase of motor vehicles. In 1906 there 
were 106,928 automobiles in the United States, and 
there were 374 deaths caused by automobiles. In 1922 
there were 12,239,114 automobiles and trucks in the 
United States, or one motor vehicle to every 8.6 persons. 
We killed during that year 14,000 men, women and 
children. Between 1919 and 1922 the number of motor 
vehicles increased on the average 20 per cent each year 
and the deaths increased on the average 14 per cent 
each year. 

3. A recent report of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission points out that steam railroad crossing acci- 
dents involving motor vehicles have increased 50 per 
cent since 1917. An investigation of the accidents at 
crossings of interurban electric railway lines would 
doubtless reveal a similar increase of their crossing 
accidents. 

4, A recent analysis of the accident experience of 
one representative electric railway revealed that from 


*Tenth and last of a series of articles. 
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65 per cent to 75 per cent of the accidents could not be 
prevented by any effort on the part of the employees, 
no matter how loyal they were to the safety idea; if 


prevented at all they must be prevented by reaching the 


drivers and pedestrians on the street. It is reasonable 
to suppose that this finding would apply, with some 
modifications, to all electric railways. 

5. The widespread awakening of interest in the whole 
problem of traffic safety as reflected by the continuous 
publicity given in the newspapers to the subject of 
accidents is most significant, amounting as it does 
almost to a condition of alarm in many cities. This 
aroused public interest need only be effectively or- 
ganized and properly led in order to launch a com- 
munity-wide campaign for safety which will meet with 
an immediate response from the public. 

6. The present conditions call for immediate action 
before the accident problem gets beyond control and 
before aroused public sentiment results in drastic and 
unreasonable legislation. 

7. An investigation on the part of any intelligent 
railway executive of the experience in the cities men- 
tioned in the previous articles, and others, will convince 
him beyond a doubt that traffic accidents can be pre- 
vented; that the public can be reached with the safety 
idea. He will be convinced that the methods adopted 
in these cities have developed beyond the experimental 
stage and have become clearly defined and established 
as have methods used in promoting industrial safety. 

8. A study of the experience of the cities in which 
sukstantial reductions have been made in public acci- 
dents reveals the fact that there were five distinct 
features which were the determining factors in reach- 
ing and influencing every man, woman and child in 
the community. These five factors are: 

Safety Week. 

Safety instruction in the public and parochial schools. 

Continuous poster campaign. 

‘Continuous publicity campaign. 

Drivers’ school. 

All of these features have been fully outlined in the 
previous articles of this series. 

9. It is entirely possible and practicable in a com- 
munity of any size to conduct at a reasonable expense 
a safety campaign which includes these five features. 
Specific instructions in regard to methods for conduct- 
ing such a campaign, and complete material with which 
to carry out the program, are now available. 

10. Because of their financial interest in community 
safety it will be found in practically any city or town 
that the railroads, the trucking companies, the taxicab 
companies and the larger industries will gladly join 
hands with the electric railway executives in launching 
a public safety campaign. 

11. An investigation of the experience of electric 
railways in cities where public safety campaigns have 
been efficiently conducted will convince any railway 
executive that any reasonable financial support which 
he may give to a community effort will yield not only 
ordinary dividends, but extraordinary dividends on the 
investment. 

12. Railway executives are becoming keenly alive to 
the fact that accidents in which street cars are in- 
volved help to break down public confidence and good 
will. On the other hand the active participation of 
railway executives in a great community-wide effort to 
save human life will just: as certainly directly con- 
tribute to the building up of an attitude of emdence 
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and good will on the part of the people. This is an 
asset which progressive railway executives are more 
and more coming to value. 

Summarizing what these ten articles. all come to and 


putting in a nutshell what is the secret of success in © 


reaching the public with the safety idea, these three 
fundamental principles stand out as of paramount im- 
portance in a successful campaign: 


1. An intensive drive at the start off to wakes up | 
the community and to demonstrate that accidents can — 


be prevented. 

2. Utilization of the already existing agencies in a 
community, such as the schools, the newspapers, the 
industries, the police and the clubs, and to have each 


~one function in its own sphere of activity as a big piece 


of machinery, which when set in motion is capable of 
reaching continuously day by day and year in and 
year out thousands of people with the safety message. 
. 8. The visualization of safety through posters and 
other means so that it is kept continuously and im- 
pressively before the people. 


Tell-Tale Shows Inaccurate Stops 


HE New: York Municipal railway operates cars 67 
ft. long with three pairs of doors on each side. 
Many of the trains now being operated are made up in 
what are termed “three-car units”—that is, the doors 
for three cars are controlled by a single guard stationed 


Tell-Tale Boards Give Warning to Guards When Car Doors 
Should Not Be Opened 


in the center of the middle car. Where these cars run 


- over the elevated structure there are some station plat- 


forms which are but little longer than the length of the 
train. 
or too late, there is danger that one or more of the doors 
of the end car may project beyond the end of the plat- 
form. It is difficult for the guard to know this. 

In order to provide a warning signal for the guard 
under the circumstances, the company has installed 
tell-tale boards at some of the elevated stations. These 
boards are approximately 91 ft. long and are installed 
at each end of the platform at a height of about 74 ft. 
above the platform level. The end of the board nearest 
the end of the platform is painted red for the first 23 
or 24 ft., and the remainder has red arrows on a white 
background. If the center door of a single car unit 
stops in front of the red portion of the tell-tale board, 
the trainman knows that the end door of that car 
nearest the end of the platform should not be opened. 
If a three-car unit is being operated and the center door 
of-the middle car in the unit is opposite any portion of 
the board marked with red a arrows, the operator knows 


that all of the doors of the first or last car should not 
be opened. 
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If the motorman stops his train a little too soon — 
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-Chieago’s Unified Transit Plan Revived 


In a Comprehensive Report to the City Council R. F. Kelker, Jr., Outlines a Plan for a Unification of 
Surface, Elevated, Subway and Bus Lines—Will Give the City Much Faster Service 
and Allow It to Develop More Uniformly—Previous Plans Amplified 
to Meet Present-Day Conditions 


Council of the city of Chicago some time ago 

appointed R. F. Kelker, Jr., its consulting engi- 
neer, and directed him to prepare a report on a physical 
plan for a unified transportation system for the city. 
The report, which has just been made public, consists 
of 175 pages of reading matter and numerous charts. 
The present article covers the general recommendations 
and a discussion of present conditions. The specific 
references to new construction will be treated in a sub- 
sequent article. 

In his report Mr. Kelker states that the plan presented 
shows a marked similarity to the physical plan recom- 
mended in the Parsons-Arnold-Ridgway report of 1916, 
the general features of which had previously been 
accepted by the committee as a satisfactory basis for 
local transportation development. The history of Chi- 
cago’s transportation development is so well known that 
it should suffice to call attention to the major improve- 
ments only, those of greatest benefit to the public being 
as follows: 

1. Construction of elevated railroad. 

2. Rehabilitation of street railways. 

8. Unification and through-routing of elevated lines. 

4, Unification of street railway lines. 

The need for rapid transportation facilities was ap- 
parent long before the advent of automobiles and motor 
trucks, and with the streets practically saturated with 
vehicular traffic as they are today, this need is now 
more imperative. Unfortunately for Chicago, rapid 
transit development has not kept pace with the city’s 
growth in population, and during the last decade, while 
the population has increased nearly 25 per cent, there 
has been no increase in rapid transit facilities. 


GENERAL PREMISES 


Lo committee on local transportation of the City 


The fundamental elements of a plan for an adequate 
transportation system in a metropolitan city may be 
stated as follows: — 

1. Long-haul traffic should be carried on rapid transit 
lines. 

2. Short-haul traffic..should be carried on surface 
lines, serving as feeders to the rapid transit lines. 

8. Transfers should be permitted and encouraged be- 
tween surface and rapid transit lines in order to make 
rapid transit service accessible to all. 

4. Independent transportation systems should be uni- 


- fied and operated as a single system, thereby elimi- 


nating competition. 

5. The transportation system of the city should be 
planned for the metropolitan area in advance of traffic 
demands. 

6. Existing structures, as far as possible, should be 
used to form a part of a complete rapid transit system. 

7. The transportation system should connect the vari- 


ous outlying commercial centers of the city in such a 


manner as to provide rapid’ transit without passing 
through the congested central business district. 


The engineer points out that the growth and devei- 
opment of our large American cities has been dependent 
in a great measure upon the facilities afforded by local 
transport. In fact, it is inconceivable that any modern 
city, small or large, could have been developed without 
a system of transportation. Through the development 
of mechanical traction we now have three distinct types 
of conveyance for metropolitan city service: Rapid 
transit trains, street cars and motor buses. 

Urban traffic may be classified in two general groups: 
(a) Short-haul traffic that is largely confined to feeder 
lines on which single cars are operated, and (b) long- 
haul traffic that is carried on rapid transit lines on 
which trains are operated. 

The service afforded by these two classes of transit 
is vastly different. One cannot be effectively substi- 
tuted for the other, and competition should not exist 
between them. However, when unusual local conditions 
interfere with or obstruct the normal function of either 
system, duplication of service with its consequent waste 
results. 

RAPID TRANSIT LINES 


The average ride of the long-haul rider on surface 
cars in Chicago is now about forty-five minutes. High- 
speed rapid transit service would reduce this time in 
many instances to twenty-five minutes or less, a saving 
of not less than twenty, minutes. High speed is condi- 
tioned on the frequency of stops and length of standing 
time at stations, all other matters being equal. The 
prerequisite conditions for rapid transit development 
are, first, a traffic of sufficient volume to support the 
heavy fixed charges; second, a minimum number of 
stations in order to permit the extended use of crest 
speed; and third, a minimum length of time for station 
stops, thus reducing the amount of standing time. 

The principal factors other than traffic demands 
essential to the proper location of rapid transit lines 
are a right-of-way free from interruption of operation 
by street traffic, and an alignment suitable for high- 
speed operation of trains. While it is necessary that 
only subways be built in congested areas, states the 
engineer, it is his opinion that a rapid transit system 
for Chicago should consist largely of elevated rail- 
roads supplemented by subways. Nearly 4 miles of 
the usual type of elevated lines can be constructed for 
the same cost as'1 mile of subway line; consequently 
for the same investment an elevated railroad will serve 
four times the area that a subway will serve. It is 
desirable to travel above ground, enjoying light and 
air. With the same equipment and adequate signaling 
devices equivalent speed may be attained in either case. 
The casual observer forms an idea of speed of subway 
trains by the apparent rapidity with which the closely 
set columns flash by the car windows, which is further 
accentuated by the roar of the trains. 

If a rapid transit system were constructed, exclu- 
sively of subways, of the same scope and affording the 
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same facilities as the plan proposed in this report, 
states the engineer, then the cost of such a transporta- 
tion improvement would be greater than the cost of 


the system proposed by $550,000,000. While not afford- 


ing any better facilities or service nor yielding any 
increase in gross revenue, this would increase the 
annual fixed charges of the unified system by more 
than $27,000,000. This sum is approximately one-third 
of the present annual gross receipts of the elevated 
and surface lines combined. To pay the interest and 
amortize such an investment would, therefore, add 
nearly 4 cents to the present fare paid by all car riders. 


STREET CAR LINES 


The elevated and surface lines in Chicago have been 
operated in competition with each other ever since their 
construction, which has resulted in duplication of serv- 
ice with its consequent waste and unnecessary expense. 
By co-ordinating these systems and providing for an 
interchange of passengers between them, this waste 
can be eliminated. 

Several plans for transit improvement have been sug- 
gested in which large expenditures for street car 
subways have been recommended. ‘These have been 
largely based upon the improvement of street car 
service itself and the improvement of street traffic con- 
ditions by the removal of street cars from the surface 
in congested areas. The great cost of subways when 
used solely by street cars limits their location to the 
congested areas of metropolitan cities. The cars are 
subject to all the delays and interruptions incident to 
operation on the streets for the major portion of their 
routes. It is impracticable to construct subway sta- 
tions at each street corner. Therefore, the convenience 
afforded by the usual car operation would be wholly 
lacking in subway operation. Moreover, in order to 
utilize a street car subway up to its capacity, a large 
number of individual street railway lines must be 
routed so that they will converge at or near the subway 
portal and operate through the subway on one or more 
tracks, which tends to retard rather than to facilitate 
car movement, as car loading is made difficult. | 

Subways may be used either for single-car operation 
or for train operation. If street cars are operated 
on a single track in single units and on twenty-second 
intervals, a capacity of 180 cars per hour passing a 
given point can be obtained. However, if a subway 
is used for the operation of rapid transit trains, then 
fifty ten-car trains per hour per track can be oper- 
ated, or 500 cars per hour. 

The engineer holds that street car subways are justi- 
fied when the primary purpose is to relieve street con- 
gestion, regardless of the cost involved. In short, these 
subways form a street expansion in a vertical direction 
instead of by the usual lateral method. When street 
widening is impossible, or impracticable because of the 
expense, the construction of street car subways may be 
warranted, although the cost is a burden that should 
only be carried in a small part by the car riders as 
such. Removing all street cars from streets in the 
central district and operating them in subways would 
entail the use of a large amount of capital, which 
would require higher fares entirely disproportionate 
to the slight benefit the car riders would receive in 
return. 

The engineer states that he fully recognizes the 
necessity of relieving the downtown streets from the 
obstruction caused by street car operation on the sur- 
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total value. 


face. As the recommended plan is developed a material - 


improvement in traffic conditions can be economically 


secured. This will be accomplished by the extension of 


the elevated system into all parts of the city, with 
transfers at the intersecting surface lines. This will 
place the rapid transit system within easy access of a 
large proportion of the population, greatly increasing 


the use of the elevated system by diverting the long- Y 


haul riders from the street cars to the elevated lines. 
The construction of subways in the territory adjacent 


‘to the present Loop district will break down the bar- 


riers of that district, thereby expanding it into an 
area four times its present size. 
rapid transit subways for through north and south 
travel will attract a large number of the car riders 
who now use the street cars. This and other improve- 
ments will cause a shifting of the load which will 
correspondingly reduce the number of street cars oper- 


ating through to the Loop, as well as throughout the © 


central business district. The demand for street car 
service then will be of a local character tending to 
remain constant. It is estimated that at the end of the 
first period of construction a satisfactory service could 
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The construction of — 


be rendered by 70 per cent or less of the number of 


street cars now operated in the central business district. 


Motor Bus LINES 


In comparing motor bus lines with street railway 
lines, the most striking difference is the relatively low 
initial capital investment for motor bus plant and 
equipment. The investment for cars and equipment is 
approximately the same for buses as for street rail- 
ways, but the latter must have tracks in addition. As 
the traffic demand increases and additional units are 
placed in service, the ratio of the track investment to 
the total investment for street cars is appreciably 
diminished. 

Obsolescence is an important factor in the cost of 
motor bus operation, and is unfavorable to such serv- 
ice. Buses built only two years ago have been made 
obsolete by later ones; consequently the cost of displaced 
equipment is a heavy burden. The power plant and 
transmission system of a motor bus represents more 
than 50 per cent of its total value, while the electrical 
equipment of a street car is about 30 per cent of its 
The costs of maintenance and depreciation 
are largely dependent upon these parts of the unit. 


The gas engine and transmission systems with their © 


many parts are much more costly to renew and main- 
tain than the more simple and rugged street railway 
electrical equipment and gears. A comparison of the 
maintenance cost of rubber and steel tires is also 
unfavorable to the motor bus. Consequently, a point 
is reached in the density of traffic on a line where 
the smaller maintenance and renewal cost of the street 


railway car offsets the advantage of the lower initial | 


investment of the motor bus. 

Annual reports for 1922 of the Fifth Avenue Coach 
Company in New York, and of the Chicago Motor Bus 
Company in Chicago, show that the cost of operation 
(maintenance, conducting transportation, etc., including 
depreciation and taxes) were 8.2 cents and 8.5 cents re- 
spectively per passenger carried. On the other hand, ac- 
cording to the annual report of the Chicago Surface Lines 
for the same year, the above cost of operation was 5.8 
cents for each revenue passenger carried. In addition 
to the items of cost mentioned for motor bus lines 
the latter figure includes all expenses for the main- 


a ee 


| 


‘ 
| 
H 
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tenance of paving, cleaning of streets, etc. 
| parison of these figures indicates that, at present, 
|| motor buses cannot compete economically with street 
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A com- 


cars on close headway lines where like fares are 


| eharged and the length of the average ride remains the 
same. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


After a thorough survey of Chicago’s local trans- 
portation needs, a careful consideration of the above- 


| discussed principles and a study of the various reports, 


maps, plans and data, which have been presented to the 
City Council from time to time, the following recom- 
mendations were made by the engineer: 

1, Consolidation and co-ordination of all local trans- 
portation lines, so as to permit unified operation 
throughout the city of Chicago. 

2. Establishment of a single fare on the unified sys- 
tem within the limits of the city, with transfers 
between rapid transit and surface lines. 

8. Construction of subways and the expansion of 
existing elevated and surface railways to form a com- 
prehensive and unified system of transportation. 

The construction program has been divided into two 
periods, the first one including such parts of the plan 


‘as are urgently required and can be definitely located 


at this time, while the second includes parts in antic- 
ipation of service requirements, changes in the general 


-trend of population and traffic which are likely to occur 
_, in the future. 


DISCUSSION OF PRESENT CONDITIONS— 
SURFACE LINES 


A description of the present system of transportation 
in the city of Chicago is next given. The Chicago 


Surface Lines comprise 1,060 miles of single track and. 


3,100 cars. This system, which is the combination of 
a number of subsidiary companies in accordance with 
the “unification ordinances” of the city of Chicago, 
is in excellent physical condition, chiefly because of the 
large expenditures for rehabilitation :and extensions 
made between 1907 and 1911, in which five igri about 
$59,000,000 was expended. 

The universal transfer for a single fare on the sur- 
face lines and the limited rapid transit development 
in Chicago have resulted in an average length of ride 
on the surface lines of 4.2 miles, which is probably 
longer than that in any other city. The average oper- 
ating speed of the surface cars between terminals is 
more than 11 m.p.h., varying from a speed.of 5 m.p.h. 
in the congested areas to a queet of 15 miles in the 
outlying districts. 

Of the total passenger traffic Gaited by the elevated 
and surface lines in 1922, the surface lines carried 
about 80 per cent, or 763,000,000 revenue passengers 
per annum. In addition to this volume of revenue 


' business there were about 557,000,000 transfer pas- 


sengers carried. 
Under the settlement ordinances of 1907 the city 
shares in the net receipts of the Chicago Surface Lines 


_to the extent of 55 per cent, as a result of which 


the city’s “traction fund’ now amounts to about 
$27,000,000, in addition to which the companies have 
offered the city further payments amounting to about 
$8,000,000. By a further provision of these ordinances 
8 per cent of the gross receipts is set aside monthly 
in a “renewal fund.” These accumulations now amount 
to $14,000,000 according to the reports of the Board 


of Supervising Engineers, while the combined “capital 


account” as of Jan. 31, 1923, is $160,975,108. 


ELEVATED LINES 


The Chicago Elevated Railways operates the rapid 
transit system of Chicago, which radiates from the 
central business district. The system comprises 162 
miles of track with 1,650 cars and is operated inde- 
pendently of and in competition with the Chicago Sur- 
face Lines. The number of revenue passengers carried 
per annum (1922) is about 181,000,000 or about 20 
per cent of the revenue traffic of the two systems. 

A free transfer is permitted between the various 
elevated lines, which is taken advantage of by nearly 
50,000 people daily. The average length of ride on 
the elevated system is about 6.7 miles. The average 
speed of express trains between terminals is about 20 
m.p.h., on portions of the system reaching 25 m.p.h. 

The growth of traffic on the elevated system has 
not kept pace with the increase in population of the 
city, the principal difficulty in obtaining the maximum 
capacity being because thirteen tracks converge into 
the two tracks of the Union Loop. The majority of the 
people employed in the central business district arrive 
at their places of employment between 8 and 9 a.m. 
and leave between 5 and 6 p.m. During intervening 
hours traffic to and from this district is confined largely 
to shoppers and visitors, and the total number of people 
carried in the non-rush hours does not greatly exceed 
the total volume of the Loop workers who use the 
elevated in the rush hours. 

The value of the physical property and real estate 
of the Chicago Elevated Railways, according to the 
Illinois Public Utilities Commission, is $86,250,000 as 
of June 30, 1919. 

Bus LINES 


The Chicago Motor Bus Company operates lines on 
certain boulevards through Lincoln Park and through 
the northern section of the city, which have been in 
operation for several years. In April of this year 
service was extended on the south side, and service on 
the west side will be initiated in July, according to 
information furnished by the company. At present 
ninety-five buses are in operation. 

The Depot Motor Bus Company, operating in the 
central business district, serves several steam railroad 
stations and carries about 650,000 passengers annually. 

The Chicago Elevated Railways has made application 
to the Illinois Commerce Commission for permission 
to operate several bus lines as feeders to its system. 


PASSENGER STATISTICS 


Recent statistics show that the annual revenue pas- 
sengers carried during the year 1921 by the trans- 
portation systems of Chicago were as shown below: 


ANNUAL REVENUE PASSENGERS IN THE 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT OF CHICAGO 


Revenue Per Cent 
Passengers of Total 
ity Lines 
oe RITE Gre he nt etter lett, Ope 750,515,622 71.2 
Blewated . «|. ost. Si eaten pies uw sea tod 180,629,282 via 
Motor bus...2.. hotels meaner el meee comer eae 8,428,359 0.8 
939,573,263 89.1 
Lines 

See eee ks: Syl ee 30,167,803 2.9 
High-speed electbies sc ae ee ee eh 19,575,654 1.8 
Gfeam railroads’. .i.!2. eeu ntes oee 65,817,953 6.2 
115,561,410 10.9 
1,055, 134,673 100.0 


Total 
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The preceding table shows that of all the traffic in 
the metropolitan area of Chicago more than 88 per cent 
is dependent upon the surface and elevated lines. 


STREET CONGESTION 


Conditions in Chicago’s congested traffic areas have 
reached a point where they are deplorable, according 
to the engineer. The city’s streets were not designed 
for the great volume of traffic of today. Added to this 
their usable width has been reduced materially since 
the advent of the automobile, with the resulting parking 
nuisance. The space available for street cars, which 
provide a means of transportation for the general pub- 
lic, is becoming more and more limited. 

Recent counts of street traffic outbound from the 
central business district for a period of twelve hours 
on a normal week day follow: 


SUMMARY OF VEHICLE COUNT 
OUTBOUND FROM LOOP DISTRICT OF CHICAGO 
(6:30 a.m. to 6:30 p.m., normal week day) 
Commercial vehicles Number Per Cent Passengers Per Cent 


Horse-drawnsniwas cates cons ) 14,000 17.6 14,500 3 3 
Miotor tricksees. > caeeaeer ont 17,180 20.9 17,200 3.8 
Rotel ae cen ent: eee . 34,680 38.5 31,700 y fa 
Passenger automobiles.......... 42,130 51/3 84,300 18.9 
73,810 89.8 116,000 26.0 

Surface cards c<is7.0n Gaon Meme 2 8,360 10.2 330,000 74.0 
Total). See aca eon 2 eer 82,170 100.0 446,000 100.0 


Nearly 75 per cent of the passenger traffic is carried 
by surface cars, which are only 10 per cent of the total 
number of vehicles using the streets. 

Pedestrian traffic also is assuming such large pro- 
portions that it is now becoming a serious factor in 
its effect on local transportation. A recent traffic count 
at State and Madison Streets shows that in one hour 
there were 46,600 pedestrians entering this intersection 
and at the same time 1,800 vehicles passed through it. 

Counts were made during February and March of 
this year of the number of people leaving prominent 
buildings between the hours of 12:30 and 6:30 p.m. 
It was found that there were forty-one buildings from 
each of which more than four thousand people passed 
out in these six hours, the total being 532,300 persons. 
Of that total 291,000 (55 per cent) left eight of these 
buildings. The following table shows the concentration 
of pedestrian traffic created by large buildings in three 
fifteen-minute periods of the evening rush: 


PEDESTRIAN COUNT—EVENING RUSH 
5:00-5:15 p.m. 5:15-5:30 p.m. 5:30-5:45 p.m 
Nu P N 


um- er Num- Per um- Per. 

Type ber Cent ber Cent ber Cent 
Officeibutldings sy ox. cner sat psa) 2k OGOm uo T 11,940 43 11,080 39 
Department stores............. 10,560 28 13,090 48 14,810 52 
Public buildings............... 5,080 13 2,040 if ,760 7 
Hotelg rts tr eteeben, tach 640 2 560 2 590 2 
38,140 100 27,630 100 28,260 100 

The movement in the six-hour count was at the 


average rate of 22,100 for each fifteen-minute period, 
while the maximum fifteen-minute period shown above 
is 38,140. The rush-hour congestion is therefore nearly 
75 per cent greater than the average. 


POPULATION 
The population of Chicago has increased from 500 in 
1830 to 2,701,000 in 1920. Various forecasts made 


during the past twenty years estimated a population 


in 1950 varying all the way from 4,000,000 to 
10,000,000 people. 


The Chicago Traction and Subway Cofhmienen in 


- this report. 


1916 estimated that the population of Chicago would 
be 5,000,000 in the year 1950. This has been adopted 
by the engineer as a basis for various estimates in 


Although the most densely populated districts in 
Chicago are not as dense as those in other large cities, 
it is apparent that Chicago has overcrowded housing 
conditions, caused to a considerable extent by inade- 
quate rapid transit facilities. The following table 
shows ‘the population area and density of population 
of various cities: 


POPULATION DENSITY IN LARGE CITIES—1920 
Area of City, Population 


City Population Square Miles per Acre 

New York City (Borough of Manhat- 

tan only) 2,284,103 22 162 

BTISS elas loeves: 2,906,000 30 151 
Berlin ane 2,200,000 29 118 
London’ us serene 4,483,000 11 60 
Paris (Metropolitan District) 4,500,000 185 38 
New: York City Jasmin eee tect 5,621,151 315 28 
Bogton’ .1.\...%. teen Meenas 748,060 . 47 25 
Cleveland... oases hee Aare Bes 796,836 57 22 
Philadelphia .;./<,eaew wteniomeerr race 1,823,158 130 22 
Boston (Metropolitan District). . 1,772,254 57 21 
CUIGAZO..: ¢.+.,0:a-1e a ee 2,701,705 200 21 
So) Dowis.,<(. eg eee 772,897 62 19 
Detroit rah 993,739 83 19 
Berlin (Metropolitan District)....... 3,804,000 339 18 
Chicago (Metropolitan District)..... 3,000,000 275 Wy 
London (Metropolitan District)... . ~ 7,476,000 693 17 
Baltimore’. 41.05 eee ieee reer oe 733,826 92 13 
New York (Port-Authority) ......... 8,000,000 1,463 9 


In the above table the Metropolitan District of Chi- 
cago was determined by adding to the municipality 
all of the principal suburban communities adjacent, 
within Cook County, and in addition Hammond, 
Indiana. Only those communities which can be con- 
sidered a part of the metropolitan district were 
included. 

A study of the figures above discloses that the 
population density of Chicago strikes a fair average 
of the density of other large American cities; the 
extension of the boundaries of Chicago has about kept 
pace with the growth of the city, and the population 
density of the Borough of Manhattan, New York, of 
London and of Paris, in which cities subway develop- 
ment has been extensive, is greater than that of 
Chicago. é 

With the growth of the city there has been a distinct 
change in location of residential districts, the tendency 
being for these districts to shift outward and away 
from the central business district. In the past twenty 
years there has been a great increase in population in 
the zones lying between 3 and 9 miles from State and 
Madison Streets, with a corresponding decrease in the 
zones within the 3-mile radius. The city has grown 
physically to the north and south, and to a limited 
extent to the west. The imposition of an additional 
street car fare at the western city limits doubtless has 
been a material factor in. the limitation of growth in 
that direction. The natural physical growth eventually 
should be such as to include all of the territory lying 
within a 12-mile radius measured from State and 
Madison Streets. 

In order to encourage the future growth of the city 
provision should be made for its expansion and uniform 
development by the construction of transportation facil- 
ities somewhat in advance of the immediate need 
therefor. If the construction of these facilities is long 
delayed the growth of the city will be throttled. The 
additional facilities recommended in this report will 
tend to distribute the population more evenly through- 
out the area of the city. 
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New Observation Car Which Inaugurates Parlor Car Service Between Chicago and Milwaukee 


A Car that Makes You 
| Want to Ride 


North Shore Line Installs New Design of Parlor Car 
for Crack Train Connecting with Twentieth 
Century Limited—Attractiveness and 
me i: Comfort Are Main Features 


HE inauguration of a new observation parlor car 
service between Milwaukee and Chicago, on the 
Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee Railroad, was made 
with a trial run of a magnificent new car on Wednesday, 
July 11. A two-car train, made up of a new diner-motor 
car and the new trail parlor car, carried officials of 
the compeny and guests on a run to Milwaukee. Lunch- 


eon was served in the dining car, and a fast return trip 
to Chicago was followed by several trips around the 
Loop during the evening rush hour—some very effective 
advertising, incidentally. 

This diner and observation car are the first of sev- 
eral new North Shore cars to be delivered by the Cin- 
cinnati Car Company. The new diner will be described 
in a later article. The observation car is of the char- 
acteristic North Shore heavy traction design, and is 
without motors, though equipped with trolley poles. 
It embodies in the body structure and arrangements 
much the same design as is used in steam railway obser- 
vation cars, and as related in detail in ELECTRIC RAIL- 
WAY JOURNAL for Sept. 23, 1922, page 470. 

The outstanding feature of the car is its inviting 


The Observation Platform from Without and the Comfort and Attractiveness of the Interior Should Certainly Attract Passengers 
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Seating Arrangement North Shore Line Parlor Car 


appearance, both inside and out. The main compart- 
ment is provided with olive-green plush over-stuffed 
‘lounging chairs and green carpet. The interior finish 
is of mahogany, and the arched roof ceiling is paneled 
in an artistic manner. 
in addition to the ceiling lights, giving generous illumi- 
nation. There is a smoking compartment seating six, 
and a kitchenette from which beverages and sandwiches 
may be served. 

A new plan of heating has been worked out in connec- 
tion with these cars. They are equipped with the usual 
hot-water heater, but of small capacity, and in addition, 
with thermostatically controlled electric heaters. With 
this combination it is thought that it will be possible to 
provide just the right amount of heat under any 
weather conditions, there having been some difficulty 
previously in keeping the cars from getting uncomfor- 
tably warm on mild days, where a hot-water heater of 
sufficient capacity for the coldest days was the only 
heating plant. The plan of operation now will be to use 
the electric heat alone in mild weather, the hot-water 
heater alone in normal cold weather, with the electric 


DETAILS OF NEW NORTH SHORE OBSERVATION CAR 


Length over all...... SoEE Ss in. Weisht a... donee 84,000 lb. 

Length over body....44ft.24in. Seating capacity.... 31 

Length of platform... 5ft.6gin. Truck centers...... 32 £t. 8 in. 

Length of observation Wheel base ...;... ope 
platform; hie sites Rents 

Extreme width...... 9 ft. Wheel diameters.... 36 in 

Rail to top of trolley Post centers.\\.ccme 35 in 
POATAS) heh css A eteca 12 ft. 7g in, 

Rail to bottom of side Type. of. roof. Jo cmee Arched 
BilIS 5 ee wesc eehereee ies ft. 44; in A 

Rail to first step. 16%; in. Interior finish...... Mahogany 

Width over side Type of heater.....Hot water 
sheathing 4.....%% 8 ft.8 in, + 

Vestibule door open- Type of ventilators..Garland-C-1 
ING eee oiel= cle poraiaiern ete 29 in 

Train door opening... 26in. Type of operation. .Train 

Bulkhead door opening. 26in STA Simyrevaual'e ooo veveenetene Brass 


heat coming in automatically to reinforce the hot-water 
heater in extremely cold weather. 

A new system of ventilation has also been worked out. 
The fresh air, coming into the car through a forward 
intake, passes over the hot-water heater pipes and is 
then distributed into the car body. It is exhausted 
through eight ventilators spaced along the roof. 

In exterior appearance the car is also decidedly at- 
tractive. The observation platform is provided with 
an awning and the usual folding chairs. All windows 
are copper screened, and these screens will be replaced 
in winter with storm sash having individual ventilators. 

The accompanying photographs give an idea of the 
construction and appointments of the observation car, 
for which the general dimensions and equipment are 
given in the table above. The new cars of this type 
will be used in the de luxe train service between Mil- 
waukee and Chicago, forming a part of the regular 
equipment of the Eastern Limited, which makes con- 
nection with the Twentieth Century Limited of the New 
York Central Lines. A small additional charge will be 
made for seats in the parlor ear. 


Wall fixtures have been provided - 


Regulation of Anthracite 


Industry Is Recommended 


Report of the United States Coal Commission Con- — 

siders Punitive Legislation Undesirable, but . 

Says that the Time Has Come to 
Establish Public Control 


HE outstanding conclusion in the recent report 
of the United States Coal Commission on the an- 
thracite situation is that the coal industry should come 
under public regulation. It is pointed out that coal 
is quite as much a public necessity as gas, street rail- (J 
way service, or any other service or commodity that 
has been brought under public regulation. The com- 
mission believes that there should be no secrets from 
the public in regard to mining costs, profits, salaries, 
wages or corporate relations. Banks and insurance 
companies are privately managed because it has been 
found by experience that they can be managed more 
efficiently and economically on the principle of indi- 
vidual responsibility. But, like railroads, they are re- 
quired to report to a public authority, and they are 
subject to such regulation in the public interest as 
experience may show to be necessary and public opinion 
may from time to time approve. The guiding prin- 
ciple in such enterprises is no longer maximum profit 
to the owners but maximum service to the public. 
The commission does not recommend the abolition 
of existing property rights, however much may be said 
for the view that mineral deposits should have been 
held from the beginning as national rather than in- 
dividual property. Government ownership, either by 
purchase at present value or by expropriation is not 
recommended. It is thought, however, that a limited 


' natural monopoly like anthracite, held by a relatively 


small number of individuals, estates and companies, and 
supplying a necessity of life for millions of people, 
cannot continue to be treated as if it did not affect the 
public interest. The time has come, the report says, 
to establish government regulation, but the commission 
is not yet prepared to recommend the way in which this 
can best be accomplished. 

An analysis is made to show where the anthracite 
consumer’s dollar goes. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note the distribution of a dollar paid in New 
York for hard coal. According to the commission 56 
cents goes to the mine, 18 cents to the railroad, and 
26 cents to local dealers. The commission does not 
undertake to criticise these amounts, but does say 
that the subject of freight rates for anthracite is worthy 
of careful study, and in regard to the local dealer, it 
mentions the undesirable condition that the source of 
the coal has more to do with the success of the dealer 
than the efficiency with which he conducts his business. 

The report urges Congress to fix a unified standard 
of weight for anthracite and bituminous coal through- . 
out the country. At present anthracite is mined, sold 


| 


| and in some places by the short ton. 
| the number of commercial sizes of anthracite is also 
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|at the mine, and transported by the gross ton of 


2,240 lb., but is retailed in some places by that unit 
A reduction in 


recommended. Attention is called to the fact that in 
one instance only, during the war years 1916-1918, has 


|a shortage of anthracite resulted from any other cause 
| than a strike or suspensions at the mines. 


| however, 


Careful sociological studies have been made of the 
composition of the mining population, living costs and 
wage rates. In these respects, however, the report is 
more a presentation of definite facts than a recom- 
mendation of policies to be followed. Mention is made, 
of the comparatively large proportion of 


| miners of foreign birth who have made no efforts to 


| become American citizens. 


It is felt that the companies 


| have been remiss in Americanization work. 


Concerning excessive hours of labor, the commission 
says that in the face of the principle of the eight-hour 
day, properly accepted in successive agreements since 
1916, there can be no justification for the employment 


of a considerable number of men on shifts of twelve 


hours or more. Speaking of living conditions, the re- 
port says that the impression which a fairminded and 
sympathetic observer in the anthracite region will gain 
is of drab and bleak exterior conditions, imposed not by 
lack of earnings or income but by the very character of 
the industry. The earnings of full time workers cer- 
tainly permit the essentials of a reasonable standard 


‘of living. Those who take advantage of their oppor- 


tunity to earn in the various occupations connected 
with the industry and are not handicapped by serious 
misfortune need not suffer for shelter, food, clothing 
or other decencies and comforts of life, even without 
supplementary earnings of wife or children. On the 
other hand, many of the families of the miners’ helpers 
or laborers have a very uncertain and inadequate in- 
come. Some adjustment of wages and of the terms 
of employment which will bring larger and more as- 
sured income to these laborers is desirable. ‘ 
Until the total earnings can be compared with the 
total investment, the public should withhold judgment 
as to the profits received by the anthracite industry. 
Judged by this standard the commission says it may be 
that the margin obtained before the war was too small. 
Tf, on the other hand, the pre-war margin was adequate, 
the present margin may be unduly large, unless in the 
meantime there has been a marked increase in the in- 
vestment. The task has proved so involved and far- 
reaching that the findings of the commission on the 
subject of the profits of anthracite companies are re- 
served for a later report. Praise is given to the com- 
panies, however, for the way they held down the price 


- during the coal shortage of last winter. 


At the end of its report the commission makes this 


_ important recommendation: 


“The expiration of the contract in the anthracite 


“region should not coincide with the expiration of that 


in the bituminous region. The contract should run 
for a definite period of time with the proviso that it 
shall be deemed to be renewed for a like period of time 


except as to such provisions thereof in which notice 


of a desired change shall have been given by either 
party to the other at least ninety days before the re- 
newal date. Upon these proposed changes the parties 


_ shall immediately confer and if, sixty days before the 


date fixed for the renewal of the contract, they have 
been unable to agree, they shall report such fact to 
the President of the United States, specifying clearly 
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the controverted point. The President shall thereupon 
appoint a person or persons to inquire into and make 
public the report upon all the relevant facts in the 
controversy before the date of such renewal shall have 
arrived.” 

The commission calls attention to the fact that some 
of the material presented to it by the operators and by 
the United Mine Workers is likely, if not actually 
intended, to inflame the public mind for or against 
one of the parties. This is the case to an even greater 
extent in the bituminous controversy. The charges and 
countercharges are most unfortunate at this period of 
negotiations. Instead of preparing the public mind 
as to what will be real justice to the operator and to 
the miner and what will stabilize the industry, there 
has been too much of epithet and too little of argument. 
The commission recommends that each side forget past 
differences and grievances and attack the problem in a 
spirit of justice and fair dealing, not only between 
themselves but with due regard for the rights and 
sensibilities of the American people. 


Selling Transportation in 1890 


Some Modern Ideas, Such as the Monthly Ticket, 
Advocated—Other Methods Used for Building 
Business—Retrospection Over Thirty Years 
Reveals Interesting Experience 


O MANY methods of merchandising transportation 
have been proposed in the last few years that it 
would seem this is an entirely new idea. It may be 
interesting to recall a few thoughts presented some 
thirty-three years ago by Benjamin F. Owen, one-time 
president of the Reading City Passenger Railway Com- 
pany, in a paper read before the American Street Rail- 
way Association at the 1890 convention and published 
in the STREET RAILWAY JOURNAL, Vol. 6, page 526. Mr. 
Owen stated that in 1877 he was made an officer in a 
street railway about 2 miles long in a city of 40,000 
population. The fare was 7 cents. The road had the 
usual flattering beginning, but latterly had met its 
deficit by a sale of horses—the trips were reduced until 
there were only three cars on the road. Since no more 
horses could be sold, some other means to increase 
the revenue must be found, or the road would go under. 
He soon found that the theory of railroading, so far 
as the general public is concerned, is, very simply, this: 
Adopt a time table with cars as frequent as possible 
-—slightly more than the travel warrants—announce the 
time of running and run then—a single failure to do 
so will be quoted against the company for weeks. The 
next thing was consideration of the fare. The odd 
amount was not pleasing to the public—it broke a 
10-cent piece. The remainder might as well go with it. 
Five cents, with 3 cents for children, was adopted 
and tickets sold at six for 25 cents. The writer 
said that although this change had an immediate 
effect, the cars still ran empty, passengers looked lonely, 
felt lonely, and seemed almost guilty when stared at 
by their neighbors on the sidewalk. 

A canvass of the patrons of the road showed but two 
persons spending as much as $15 a year in carfare. A 
ticket, giving the one person named thereon the un- 
limited right to ride for one year, was offered at $12. 
A few were sold. The price was reduced to $10, with a 
greater sale. Holders were urged to use the cars fre- 
quently to give an appearance of business. The nurn- 
ber increased and the price was raised to $15, then to 
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$25, and finally abolished to make a market for a life 
ticket. 

The annual tickets met the wants of one class. The 
workingmen required, something with less investment, 
and there was issued about the same time a monthly 
ticket, giving the one person named thereon un- 
limited rides for a month at $1. Within a year the 
sale reached an inconvenient number, and the price was 
raised to $1.25—then to $1.50. Their sale was still too 
great, but, as the ticket was useful to workingmen, it 
was limited to certain hours and on working days only, 
and finally the rides were limited, the ticket standing 
at the time of writing the paper (October, 1890) four 
vides for each working day in the month—good until 
8 a.m., 11 to 12 and 4 to 7 p.m.—not good on Sundays 
or holidays. It made a ride cost 14 cents. Passengers 
could not be carried at that price, according to the 
writer, but it taught people to ride, it made it possible 
for workingmen and others to live at long distances 
from the center, it encouraged building on the outskirts 
and it made outlying property more valuable. The work-: 
ingman, taught to ride to his work, used the cars freely 
on Sundays and holidays, taking wife and children with 
him. His companions without monthly tickets followed 
his example and paid 5 cents. The wives soon used 
the cars to markets and stores, with occasional trips to 
the cemetery or park. 

The article states that 5 cents is an ideal fare, but 
that in the compact city, short distance travel was very 
limited. To increase it, reduced rate coupon tickets with 
thirty rides were offered for $1 each. These tickets 
steadily gained favor until fully 30 per cent of the gross 
proceeds of the company came from their sale. The 
tickets were purchased because they were cheap and 
used by the riders because they held them. 


THE SALE OF SECURITIES WAS MADE EASIER WITH 
A LIFE TICKET AS BONUS 


Certain changes in the city made it necessary to 
abandon a portion of the track, and it was found de- 
sirable to build another section to replace it. At the 
same time the steam railroad built a new station in 
the heart of the city. The company found it practically 
impossible, with stock below par and the road mort- 
gaged to build a stable, to sell more stock. It was 


decided that, as property on the new line would be 


enhanced in value by the change, property owners should 
bear the expense of it. A life ticket was offered to 
each who contributed $300 toward the purpose, the com- 
pany agreeing to build if the amount were raised. The 
receipt for the money made the ticket transferable but 
not redeemable for the first five years and redeemable 
but not transferable after that date—the ticket to carry 
one person named on its face. The money was raised 
and the extension made. The new branch added to the 
receipts more than was lost from the depot travel, and 
the holders of the tickets were more than pleased with 
their bargain. Their property at once found ready sale 
at lot prices and the tickets afterward changed hands 
at $400. 

The writer states that the success in this venture 
proved two things—that if fairly approached -property 
holders would pay for extensions, and that extensions 
were necessary to make the older portions of the road 
profitable. After all of these various experiments, the 
writer states further: 

“Expedients to build up travel are sometimes neces- 
sary, but the prudent manager will so guard matters 
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as to be able in the end to reach that ideal. Life and 
annual tickets, coupon tickets and monthly tickets may 
be good, but regard them only as temporary expedients, — 
to be abandoned when travel is established. Keep the 
cars clean—have the drivers and conductors attentive and 
polite, allow no disputes with unreasonable passengers. 
All others on the car take sides against the railway 
company. Keep the public with you by keeping them. 
interested. Have every new move given to the papers. 
People are curious in small places, and will go out of 
their way even to see the digging of a cellar. If a plot 
of ground be open for sale at the end of your line, have 
your stockholders talk it up, remembering that a new 
house is worth to you from $25 to $50 per year in car- 
fare.” 


Making Progress Reports to the Public 


SF E VIADUCT IN FINONLEY ROAD 
EDGWARE & HAMESTEAG EXTENSION OF BRESENT. TEBMINUS 


LONDON: ELECT RIG, WAN: | OPENS. 1923, 


3 
LINE. AT GOLOERS GREEN. 


2 : 
‘4 > 
«tte 


EDGWARE & HAMPSTEAD EXTENSION. OF 


BRENT VIADUCT COMPLETED, 
LONDON ELECTRIC RAILWAY OPENS 1923 (OEC.. 19 


A Bes London Electric Railway is building an important 
extension of a rapid transit line and is publishing a 
series of posters, like the three reproduced herewith, to 
keep the public informed of the progress of this extensive: 
construction work. 


| 
| 


‘were probably taking in $2,000 per day. 


\ 


‘of entire fairness. 


‘jurisdiction of the state commission. 
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Present Conditions 
in Norfolk, Richmond and Petersburg 


Jitneys Are Troublesome in the First Two Cities—Railless Car Gaining in 
Popularity, Though Its Use Is Still Limited—Observations of “Journal” 
Editor on Three Divisions of the Virginia Railway & Power Company 


By ‘Spectator’ 


\ , J HEN I visited Norfolk early last month I found 
the jitney problem a serious one for the Vir- 
ginia Railway & Power Company. The jitneys 

They were 

thick on the main car-line streets. Many buses were 

operated, and the larger part of the jitneys were regu- 
lar buses. The jitneys were being given permits by 
the city to operate continuously over fixed routes, but 
obviously it was difficult to supervise operation of these 
vehicles. The fare charged by the jitneys was 7 cents, 

the railway fare being 7 cents, or four tickets for a 

quarter. The car fare was raised from 6 cents, with 

tickets at the same rate, on June 10, 1923. The hope of 
the railway management is that the jitneys will be 
classed as common carriers and brought within the 

This commission 

has jurisdiction now over them. outside the cities. The 

principle is, therefore, established that these vehicles 
are common carriers outside the cities and it is diff- 
cult to see how the present system of control can be 
permanently continued, the railways in the cities hav- 
ing within recent years been taken by act of legislature 
into the jurisdiction of the state. The public service 
law of Virginia, it will be remembered, originally com- 
prehended only the steam roads, but provided for exten- 
sion of jurisdiction to public utilities by legislative ac- 
tion. Such action was taken in 1920, the law having 

been enacted in 1914. 

The recent increase in fare was allowed as necessary 
with the lowest valuation which had been suggested 
for the property. The city has recently been making a 
valuation, and while the result is a value much below 
‘that considered equitable by the company, the latter 
believes that the city appraisal was made in a spirit 
Differences lie largely in items on 
which it is generally difficult for owners and municipali- 
ties to agree. The company had a complete appraisal 
made some years ago by Stone & Webster, which covy- 
ered the property in great detail. The city considers 
the value set thus to be much too high. There is this 
to be said regarding the local situation: Norfolk is 
governed by a commission of five members elected at 
large, with details administered by a city manager. 


There is, therefore, a better opportunity than in many 
places for an understanding to be reached between the 


public and the company regarding principles to be fol- 
lowed. The jitney competition is the stumbling block 


now. The city government goes on the principle that 


the jitneys furnish necessary transportation and allows 
practically unlimited competition. With this handicap 
the company not only loses business directly, but the 
beneficial effects of increases- in fare allowed by the 
state commission are neutralized by the deflection of 
patrons to the city-allowed competitors. 


A. Merritt Taylor, two years ago, presented a report 
for the city commission on transportation conditions in 
Norfolk. His recommendations, if followed, would have 
improved matters considerably. They have not been 
followed, at least to any great extent, and the city is 
therefore losing the benefit of the advice of its own 
expert. It is possible that the city lacks machinery to 
put the Taylor recommendations into operation, as it is 
a large city for the city manager plan, under which it 
is operated. In the meantime it is fortunate for the 
railway company that it is also in the light and power 
business. Enough said. 

It was interesting to ride on the free trolley bus, or 
railless car, as it is called locally, which is, or was, 
being operated on a loop in the center of town to 
demonstrate the practicability of this form of vehicle. 
The bus was furnished by the Brill company and oper- 
ated by the railway company at the request of the City 
Council. The Virginia Railway & Power Company is 
an advocate of the use of this vehicle and would use it 
for certain services if permission to do so could be 
obtained. It is doing so in a preliminary way in Peters- 
burg, near Richmond, the only city which has placed no 
restrictions in its way. In Norfolk the public authori- 
ties look favorably on it, and one official went so far 
as to say to me that it will prove the salvation of the 
electric railway. 

The safety cars are operating in large numbers in 
Norfolk and nearby Portsmouth, with eminent satis- 
faction to the public. At one time they were barred 
from the city due to illy judged agitation. These, like 
the larger cars, are gradually blossoming out in bright 
orange enamel in place of the dull green formerly in 
vogue. While they may thus be more difficult to keep 
clean they will be better salesmen of the service. 

In Norfolk I looked in on the Norfolk Southern, a 
steam railroad which has a two-route, or rather loop, 
electric line to Virginia Beach and Cape Henry. This 
railroad is a joint owner in the fine union station, 
which while primarily a steam terminal also serves the 
electrified line. 

The Virginia Beach-Cape Henry line formerly car- 
ried mainly summer traffic, but the quality of the serv- 
vice furnished is building up all-year business as per- 
manent residents are settling along the line. While the 
Norfolk Southern track, steam and electric, is prac- 
tically unballasted, it is substantially constructed and 
Norfolk & Western excursion trains are handled to 
Virginia Beach by means of Norfolk Southern electric 
locomotives. 

An interesting feature of the Norfolk Southern 
shops, which are not extensive as the number of cars 
to be maintained is small, is that they are housed in 
ready-made (Truscon) steel buildings. At a cost of 
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about $450 per car, sixteen sixteen-bench open cars 
have recently been converted in these shops into closed 
cars of very creditable construction and appearance. 

Going from Norfolk to Richmond, where the railway 
also is part of the Virginia Railway & Power Company 
property, I found the property there, as at Norfolk, 
Portsmouth and Petersburg, pervaded by the person- 
ality of the president, T. S. Wheelwright. Mr. Wheel- 
wright is not a railroad man by training, but from 
boyhood has shown remarkable executive talent. He is 
proud of the fact that when a young court stenog- 
rapher he took dictation (stenographically speaking ) 
from Frank J. Sprague, who was doing pioneer work in 
replacing the horse (or mule) with electric motive 
power on the railway in Richmond. 


Mr. WHEELWRIGHT BELIEVES IN PUBLICITY 


Mr. Wheelwright had numerous difficult but ulti- 
mately successful business experiences away from Rich- 
mond, including the development of the telautograph, 
but threw up an excellent job to go back to “Old Vir- 
ginny,” without any idea what he was going to do 
there. It was not long before he had a proposition 
from Frank J. Gould to manage the Old Dominion Iron 
& Steel Company in Richmond. Mr. Gould had just 
acquired this property and wanted a president for it. 
Through a mutual friend he heard of Mr. Wheelwright 
and thrust the job on the latter, who knew steel only 
from the chemical side. Then when Mr. Gould took 
over the Virginia Railway & Power Company he in- 
sisted that its presidency be added to that of the steel 
company. Mr. Wheelwright, in taking on this latest 
job in a new field, made a specification that not a cent 
of expenditure should be made by the company that 
the public could not be told about. This suited the new 
owner “to a t.”’ The rule has been followed and the 
public is coming gradually to respect the policy and 
bit by bit the situation is improving. 

In Richmond I found a peculiar jitney situation, 
which bids fair, however, to work itself out shortly on 
economic grounds. In seriousness it does not compare 
with that in Norfolk. On Franklin and Grand Streets, 
good residence and business streets where there are 
no car tracks, a merry warfare is going on between a 
flock of Fords and other jitneys of the original’ type, 
charging mostly a 5-cent fare, and an independent line 


of excellent buses with good financial backing. The bus ~ 


promoters expected to kill off the jitneys, even at the 
fare of 8 cents which they charge, but so far they have 
been disappointed. It is difficult to figure out how 
either can succeed in direct competition with nearby 
parallel rail lines giving excellent service. Except for 
the effect on the railway revenues, the situation is 
amusing and the appearance of the ubiquitous little 
jitneys is especially so. The enactment of the state 
law mentioned in connection with my visit to Norfolk 
would clarify the situation. 

Richmond is struggling along under a 6-cent fare. 
It needs more, but is expecting that good service rather 
than agitation will bring relief. John A. Beeler’s or- 
ganization recently reported on the local situation for 
the City Council. Mr. Beeler made a number of de- 
tailed recommendations, but the city has apparently 
done nothing with the report as yet, and has given.no 
indication of what it plans to do. In the meanwhile 
the president insists that the company demonstrate the 
fact that there are two essentials of utility success— 
character and credit, especially the former, which ap- 
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plied to electric railway service means quality. 
explains his interest in the railless car, which his as- 
sociates share. 
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If the use of this vehicle were permitted — 


in Richmond it would undoubtedly be applied in certain — 


sections there. 
Meanwhile in Portsmouth, where Mr. Wheelwright’s 


company operates the railway, an extension of a line 
leading to an important city park has been equipped 


for railless operation. J found two handsome cars in 


the carhouse awaiting completion of the roadway upon — 


which they are to run. 
veloped residence section. 


They will serve a newly de- 


being removed in connection with the extension. 

An unusual incident which occurred recently in 
Portsmouth was the petitioning of the management by 
the employees to permit the naming of a new power 


If the service proves satis- — 
factory, it will be extended, some track in paved streets — 


plant and substation in honor of J. KE. Harvell, general — 


manager of the Richmond and Petersburg divisions. The 


desired permission was granted and a bronze tablet has 
been placed on the wall of the “Harvell Power Station” — 


commemorating the fact that Mr. Harvell, who still 
lives in Petersburg, was employed on its site thirty-two 
years ago. 
while not a large plant as’ modern stations go, it is 
a jewel in design and construction. 


SNE : 
The Readers Forum 


Further Information on the Timber Situation 
PUBLIC SERVICE RAILWAY 


NEWARK, N. J., July 6, 1923. 
To the Editors: 

In the issue of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for 
May 12 you published a letter from me dealing with the 
importance and economic necessity for wood preserva- 
tion and conservation of our national forest resources. 
You followed this with an editorial alone the same lines 
in the issue of June 2. 

Since these latest two comments on this extremely 
important subject appeared, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has issued Bulletin No. 1119, dated 
April 25, 1923, on “Lumber Cut of the United States 
from 1870-1920.” It was prepared by R. V. Reynolds, 


forest examiner, and Albert H. Pierson, statistician in 


forest products, United States Forest Service. This 
bulletin contains sixty-two pages of data and statistics 
compiled from reports and records of the Forest Serv- 
ice and the Bureau of the Census. It should be read 
and studied carefully by every consumer of timber in 
this country, for the facts are so clearly stated as to 
make their interpretation easy to the non-technical man 
as well as the engineer. 

It is, of course, not possible to make a general review 
of its contents in a communication of this kind, but 
there are a few outstanding features which substanti- 
ate the statements made in my previous communication 
to sucha degree as to justify my calling specific atten- 
tion to them. The American Electric Railway Engi- 
neering Association committee on wood preservation is 
attempting to make the electric railway industry real- 
ize the seriousness of the situation and do its part. 
The investigations we have made to date show that the 
industry does not realize this. We want to make railway 


The station has been his special pride and, 
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men understand the condition the industry is approach- 
‘ing. If we succeed in this, half the battle has been 
won. Through the association we have placed in their 
‘hands specifications for wood preservative treatments, 
|and wood preservative oils, the instruments for pro- 
‘longing the life of their timber, but unless we can 
impress them sufficiently with the economic necessity 
| for making use of these processes and materials, we 
have accomplished nothing and our efforts have been 
largely wasted. 

_ Referring to the bulletin in question, the data show 
| that there has been an average annual decline of 2 
per cent in the production of all classes of lumber in 
‘the thirteen years since the peak, which occurred in 
1907. While the decline has not been continuous, its 
trend is unmistakable and its magnitude notable. This 
decline has a more serious meaning when it is compared 
with an increase of 15 per cent in the population of 
the United States during the last decade. For such an 
increase in population, an increase in lumber production 
would normally have been expected. While part of the 
decrease in lumber production may be due to an in- 
creasing use of brick, concrete and other fireproof 
materials in building construction, the _ steadily 
increasing cost of lumber has certainly been largely 
responsible. 

As the authors have stated: “As the supply de- 

creases, rising prices tend to restrict this use. 
‘The average American is using about the same Beonnt 
of lumber as he did in 1866, fully one-sixth less than 
in 1890, and 40 per cent less than in 1896. In 1920 
for his reduced yearly quota he paid in dollars three 
times as much as he did in 1890. Even meas- 
uring the cost in terms of other commodities, he paid 
the manufacturer in 1920 more than he did thirty 
years before for a supply which was nearly one-sixth 
larger.” 

The records show that four-fifths of the original 
Southern pine is gone, and there is in progress a marked 
drift of lumbermen from the Southern states to the 
Pacific Coast and to the northern part of the Rocky 
Mountains. A table in the bulletin shows that lumber 
production has passed its maximum in all regions 
except on the Pacific Coast and in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The production curves for these regions are 
ascending, while those for the Southern states are 
falling rapidly, and for the first time the production 
of the Pacific and Rocky Mountain groups exceeds that 
of the Southern pine group, and the indications are 
that we must look more and more to the’ West as the 
main center of supply. . Douglas fir has invaded the 
Central and Eastern lumber markets to a rapidly in- 
creasing degree, until now it is appearing as a prom- 
inent factor on the Atlantic Coast, this market being 
made more accessible by reason of the operation of the 
Panama Canal. 

According to the authors’ data, ‘Not quite 50 per 
- cent of the Jumber produced in the United States is 
consumed north of Tennessee and east of Iowa. Here- 
tofore the average haul of timber to this region has 
been between 500 and 1,000 miles. Hereafter, a large 
amount of the supply will have to be hauled between 
2,000 and 3,000 miles, although a considerable amount 
may find its way through the Panama Canal. In the 
years when much more timber was accessible to water- 
borne traffic, transportation cost from $1 to $3 per 
thousand feet. In the year of this report it cost about 
$9 per thousand from the South and about $20 from 


the Pacific Coast to New York, the steamer rate from 
the West Coast to New York in March, 1922, being 
approximately $18.25 per thousand feet.” 

There seems to be an opinion among many that our 
lumber resources are inexhaustible, hence as long as 
there is plenty for the immediate future why worry 
about the more or less distant future. But it is a fact 
that we are cutting in earnest our last reserve of 
virgin timber and no suitable cycles of new forest have 
been provided. The result will be that, while we will 
always have lumber in our markets, the price is going 
to soar to the point where the average user cannot 
afford to pay it, and the resulting increased cost will 
be reflected back, either directly or indirectly, into 
shelter, food, clothing, fuel, transportation, etc. 

The whole problem resolves itself into two considera- 
tions. The first, how to postpone the evil day as long 
as possible, is answered in one way, namely, the use 
of the most efficient preservative treatment of all tim- 
ber that can be afforded. The second, that of provid- 
ing against the day when the present virgin forests 
have been stripped, is answered by forest culture on 
an extensive scale. 

The absolute necessity for both steps must be recog- 
nized. Timber will have to be considered as a national 
crop the same as our corn and wheat, and, while it 
will probably never be as plentiful in the future as it 
has been in the past, there should eventually be suffi- 
cient to meet all our annual requirements if such a 
program is carried out. HOWARD H. GEORGE, 

Engineer Maintenance of Way. 


Local Railway Boosts Harrisburg 


“ 
Mr. Stranger:— 


Harrisburg has more public improvements 
and recreation centers than any other city of 
its size in Pennsylvania. 


Why not become a permanent resident of 
this city? 


Me oan, 


Harrisburg Railways Company 


Are You a Stranger? 


Harrisburg offers you every facility and 
inducement for getting better acquainted and 
finally becoming a resident. 

Call on the Chamber of Commerce. 


Harrisburg Railways Company 


Car Cards Used to Stimulate Interest in Locality as 
Permanent Residence 


HE Harrisburg Railways has recently used car 

cards to direct attention to the advantages of per- 
manent residence in the city. The local Chamber of 
Commerce reports that they have been successful in 
stimulating inquiries, which have come to the office by 
mail, telephone and personal calls. 
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Selecting a Railway Motor for a 


2 Given Cycle of Duty” 


Ne Mil Cee 


Traction Engineer, 


GORDON 


Canadian General 


Electric Company, Toronto 


N DECIDING on the proper rail- 

way motor to adopt for definite 
street railway service, consideration 
has to be given to certain variable 
characteristics which are not met with 
in any other class of commercially 
adopted electric drive. The American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers in its 
standardization rules defines the nom- 
inal rating as the output of the motor 
on a stand test for one hour under 


rating and the service capacity, as the 
two are functions of different factors. 

The introduction of the interpole has 
given a wide extension of commutat- 
ing limits, and with full ventilation the 
modern motor has a greatly increased 
capacity for dissipating heat. Modern 
motors show greatly increased service 
capacity as compared with nominal rat- 
ing and the accelerating currents can 
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be much in excess of the rated current. 


The maximum load permissible for 
short periods is now determined by the 
area of brush contact. h 

In view of the above, the comparison 
of railway motors on the basis of their — 
nominal rating is misleading, and the © 
only significance that should be at- 
tached to this rating is that contained 
in the A. I. E. E. definition. 


CONTINUOUS CAPACITY 


The A. I. E. E. standards state: “The 
continuous ratings of a railway motor 
shall be the inputs in amperes at which 
it may be operated continuously at — 
one-half, three-quarters and full volt-| 
age respectively, without exceeding the 
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Fig. 2—Decrease in Energy as Acceleration Is Increased 
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Fig. 3—Effect of Stops on Spéed and Hnergy 
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Time of Run Excluding Stops, Seconds 


Fig. 4—Relation Between Time of Stops and 


Energy Consumption 


observable temperature rise of 65 deg. 
C. for the windings by thermometer 
when operated on stand test with motor 
covers arranged as in service.” 

A railway motor in service goes 
through a series of quite irregular 
eycles ordinarily constituted of (1) a 
period of acceleration at heavy current 
and partial voltage, (2) a period. of 
running at full voltage during which 
the car accelerates with decreasing cur- 
-rent, (3) a period of running without 
power during which the car decreases 
in speed, which may or may not include 
coasting, (4) a period of rest. These 
periods may vary between more or less 
wide limits, but they will average up 
during a day’s operation, and curves or 
tables can be made up from a-series 
of tests to show the practicable 
schedules for a given motor under 
various conditions. 

If for any particular service special 
conditions exist such as a long run with 
continuous grades against the car or 
the addition of a trailer during certain 
periods the run is analyzed and the 
equivalent heating current obtained. 
This is the value of the current which 


during the total time of the run, includ- 
ing accelerating, coasting, braking and 
stop periods, would cause a total en- 
ergy loss in the windings equal to that 
for the run. It is equal to the square 
root of the average square of the cur- 
rent throughout the run. This is then 
checked against the continuous rating 
of the motor at the equivalent voltage, 
which for average conditions in city 
service is about 300 volts and interur- 
ban service with few stops from 400 
to 450 volts. 

In special cases consideration has to 
be given to the additional energy input 
to the motor during winter operation. 
In one case, to the writer’s knowledge, 
this was about 15 per cent greater dur- 
ing winter than summer for exactly 
the same service. 

The effect of ordinary variables on 
the performance may be shown best by 
a specific illustration. Consider a 
typical fully ventilated commutating 
pole railway motor, having a nominal 
rating of 35 hp. with an input of 60 
amp. at 600 volts for the standard one- 
hour run at an armature speed of 1.050 
y.p.m. The continuous ratings are 40.5 
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Stops per Mile 
Fig. 6—Decrease in Energy with Increased Coasting 


Braking M. P.H. Per Sec. 


Fig. 5—Decrease in Energy with Increased 


Rate of Braking 


amp. on 600 volts, 39.0 amp. on 450 
volts, 36.5 amp. on 300 volts. 

Using four of these motors on a car 
weighing complete with seated passen- 
ger load 45,000 lb., the maximum 
theoretical schedule speed, the recom- 
mended schedule speed and the tem- 
perature rise for different stops per 
mile are shown in Fig. 1. The ac- 
celeration and braking are at the rate 
of 2 m.p.h. per second, and stops are 
eight seconds long. 


EFFECTS OF VARIABLES ON MOTOR 
PERFORMANCE 


Fig. 2 shows the decrease in energy 
input as the acceleration is increased. 
The higher the rate of acceleration em- 
ployed the lower the energy input, and 
the greater the per cent of coasting 
becomes, in maintaining the same 
schedule speed. For example at 0.75 
m.p.h. per sec. acceleration the energy 
input is 110 watt-hours per ton-mile, 
whereas with 14 m.p.h. per second ac- 
celeration the energy input. comes down 
to 80 watt-hours per ton-mile. There 
is very little additional saving of en- 
ergy by increasing the rate of accelera- 
tion beyond 14 m.p.h. per second. These 
curves are all figured with 1,000-ft. 
runs and seven-second stops, with 1.5 
1a.p.h. per second braking, giving a 
schedule speed of 10.65 m.p.h. 

Fig. 3 shows the schedule speed and 
energy consumption as affected by the 
number of stops per mile with the same 
car but with the motors geared for 
free running speeds of 15, 20, 25 and 
30 m.p.h. respectively. With say eight 
stops per mile, the schedule speed is 
only slightly increased by using the 
lower gear ratios, at the expense of 
considerably higher energy input, 
whereas with one, two or three stops 
per mile the increased schedule speed 
as the gear ratio is reduced is quite 
marked and much more commensurate 
with the increased energy input. 

Fig. 4 shows the increase in energy 
consumption to maintain a_ given 
schedule speed as the time of stop is 
increased. For a schedule speed of 
10.65 m.p.h. with a seven-second stop 
the energy consumption is 80 watt- 
hours per ton-mile, whereas if this stop 
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is lengthened out to 12.3 seconds the 
energy consumption to maintain the 
same schedule speed goes up to 115 
watt-hours per ton-mile. 

Fig. 5 shows the decrease in energy 
consumption as the rate of braking is 
increased. With braking at 0.825 
m.p.h. per second the energy consump- 
tion is 100 watt-hours per ton-mile, 
whereas by increasing the braking rate 
to 1.5 m.p.h. per second the energy 
consumption comes down to 80 watt- 
hours per ton-mile. Little additional 
energy saving is effected by increas- 
ing the braking rate beyond 1.5 m.p.h. 
per second. 

Fig. 6 illustrates the decrease in en- 
ergy consumption, current input and 
schedule speed by increasing the coast- 
ing in a 1,000-ft. run. With current 
on right up to where braking begins 
the time of run is fifty-two seconds, 
schedule speed 11.5 m.p.h. and energy 
consumption 115 watt-hours per ton- 
mile. With the other extreme of coast- 
ing almost to a stop the time of run 
is eighty seconds, schedule speed 8 
m.p.h., while the energy consumption 
comes down to 55 watt-hours per ton- 
mile, slightly less than half the energy 
required when there is no coasting. 

These figures indicate the extremes 
between no coasting and maximum 
coasting in a 1,000 ft. run and show the 
benefits of coasting as decreasing the 
energy consumption, at the expense, 
however, of the schedule speed. 

No individual factor so affects the 
schedule speed as the number of stops, 
and this point should be kept con- 
stantly in mind. 


Midwest Electric Railway 
Association 


HE Midwest Electric Railway 
; Association, composed of operat- 
ing officials and executives of electric 
and interutban railways in the states 
of Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa and Colorado, and representa- 
tives of the various manufacturers or 
supply companies affiliated with the 
industry, was organized in Kansas 
City, in February, 1923. It is not the 
purpose of the association in any way 
to conflict with the work of the Ameri- 
can Electric Railway Association, but 
those responsible for this new associa- 
tion felt that much good could be ob- 
tained by closer association among the 
electric railway officials of these states. 
Each of these states has a utilities asso- 
ciation made up largely of light and 
power company members, but it was 
thought that the railway men did not 
get as much recognition and benefit as 
could be obtained from a strictly rail- 
way association. 

It is the aim of the organization to 
comprise all of the electric railways 
within these states in its membership 
at an early date, forming a body similar 
in some respects to the Central Electric 
Railway Association, whose territory 
includes Indiana, Ohio and Michigan. 

The association’s first meeting was 
held in St. Joseph, Mo... June 21, 
1923. About seventy members at- 
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tended the one-day meeting, which con- 
sisted of a luncheon followed by a busi- 
ness session. Short talks on electric 
railway problems: were made by R. A. 
Leussler, Omaha, Neb.; F. G. Buffe, 
Kansas City, Mo.; S. B. Irelan, St. 
Joseph, Mo.; H. B. Cobban, Miami, 
Okla.; and Frank V. Cook of the Ohio 
Brass Company. Following these 
talks, there was a general informal 
discussion. 

The next quarterly meeting will be 
held the latter part of September at a 
place to be decided on later. 

The executive committee of this 
association is composed of Ernest 
Stenger, Denver, Colo.; M. M. O’Brien, 
St. Louis, Mo.; F. G. Buffe, Kansas 
City, Mo.; H. B. Cobban, Miami, Okla.; 
R. A. Leussler, Omaha, Nebr.; S. B. 
Irelan, St. Joseph, Mo.; and R. B. 
Campbell, Wichita, .Kans. 

The officers of the association are: 
D. L. Fennell, superintendent of trans- 
portation Kansas City Railways,: pres- 
ident; Charles W. Ford, general super- 
intendent Kansas City, Clay County and 
St. Joseph Railway, vice-president; 
J. <A. Weimer,  secretary-treasurer, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


National Fire Prevention 
Exposition 


NE of the outstanding features of 
‘Fire Prevention Week, Oct. 8 to 
13 inclusive, will be a National Fire 
Prevention Exposition in New York 
City. Ata recent meeting of the com- 
mittee of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, 25 East Twenty-sixth 
Street, New York, N. Y., in charge, 
which was attended by representatives 
of the various interests involved, em- 
phasis was placed upon the necessity 
of featuring the physical as well as 
the psychological phases of fire pre- 
vention educational effort. The need 
for adequate building codes was par- 
ticularly emphasized by T. Alfred Flem- 
ing, chairman of the committee, and 
action was taken to include a nation- 
wide campaign in behalf of safe build- 
ing construction and the wider use of 
products and devices designed to pre- 
vent fire. 
At the national exposition in New 
York will be shown for the first time 
thousands of products and devices, such 


as fire resistive roofing, metal doors, : 


windows, sprinkler systems, fire ex- 
tinguishers, safes, electrical goods, etc. 
Only those products which have passed 
the rigid tests of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories will be eligible for dis- 
play. 

The exposition will be participated 
in by many important organizations 
and will visualize to the public what 
is meant by an average fire loss of a 
thousand dollars per minute throughout 
the year. 


Annual Outing on July 26 


The New England Street Railway 
Club will have its annual outing on 
July 26 at Canobie Lake Park, Salem, 
N. H. Ladies are invited. Complete 
information will be published later. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 


ay oe electric railway section of the 
Wisconsin Utilities Association will 
hold its midsummer convention the first — 
week in August at Oshkosh. The pro-— 
gram, which is not completed, includes — 
an inspection trip through the new car- — 
house at Oshkosh and an examination — 
of the new rolling stock of the Eastern — 
Wisconsin Electric Company. : 


American 


Association News 


Executive Committee 


REGULAR meeting of the executive 

committee of the American Elec-_ 
tric Railway Association was held in — 
New York, Friday, July 18, with just 
a quorum present. The business con- 
ducted was largely routine reports of 
standing. committees. Mr. Coates read an 


interesting report of the publicity com- 


mittee, telling of the extensive activity 
of this committee since the last meeting’ 

of the executive committee, and indi- 

cating that some most effective pub- 

licity matter is being put out in a timely 

way. 

The executive committee approved the 
following applications for membership 
from manufacturers: George A. Saums 
Company, Plainfield, N. J., wood pre- 
serving; Reo Motor Car Company, Lan- 
sing, Mich., buses; Timken-Detroit Axle 
Company, bus and truck axles; J. R. 
McCardle Company, Trenton, N. J., body 
builders and repairers; J. F. Hodgkins 
Company, Gardiner, Maine, trolley 
wheels and bushings. The Kennedy 
Engineering Corporation, consulting 
engineers, automotive transportation, 
was approved as an associate member, 
Several individual memberships were 
also approved. The resignation of the 
Gothenberg Street Railway of Gothen- 
berg, Sweden, was accepted. 

F, C. J. Dell reported for the exhibit 
committee that on July 1, 53,900 sq.ft. of 
convention exhibit space had been ap- 
plied for, which is 100 per cent more 
than on July 1 of 1920 or 1922. Up 
to July 18, 54,827 sq.ft. had been sold. 

The committee passed a resolution, 
prepared by Henry W. Blake and Gen- 
eral George H. Harries; on the death of 
Julius S. Walsh, whose obituary ap- 
peared in the JouRNAL March 31. 

Considerable discussion was had as to 
whether the association should indorse 
the National Transportation Institute. 
It was finally voted that the executive 
committee looked with favor upon the 
proposed National Transportation In- 
stitute in so far as the work of its tech- 
nical research division is concerned. 

Mr. Ellicott reported for the special 
committee appointed to consider the 
proposal of C. E. Morgan that com- 
munity sections of the American Elec. 
tric Railway Association be organized 
After. some discussion a motion wa: 
passed that the proper changes be 
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in the const tution and by-laws 
‘to take care of this form of member- 
‘ship, and that the revisions be sub- 
‘mitted to the membership for vote at 
the October convention. The idea of 
‘the community section is that in any 
community where there are two or 
more member companies serving a 
Single community, and application is 
'made by not less than twenty-five rep- 
resentative men, it shall be permissible 
to organize a section and hold meetings 
comprising all of the company, associ- 
ate and company section members and 
other employees of railways and rail- 
way manufacturers and engineers in 
the community, to discuss railway 
problems, and as a means of dis- 
seminating information about the in- 
dustry. A trial of the plan will prob- 
ably first be made in New York City. 

The executive committee approved a 
recommendation made by Mr. Datz, 
president of the Engineering Associa- 
tion, that this association accept mem- 
bership on the advisory board to draw 
up specifications in line with the 
recommendations of Secretary Hoover 
on standardization and elimination of 
waste in industry, for federal, state 
and institutional use. The engineers 
suggested that the present engineering 
committee. for co-operation with the 
Bureau of Standards be given this as- 
signment. This committee includes 
R. H. Dalgleish and C. S. Kimball of 
Washington, D. C., and W. W. Wysor 
of Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. Coates suggested that the 
country is being flooded with publicity 
Matter of one kind and another, and 
that he believed the most effective way 
of educating the public as to the facts 
in the public utility field is to interest 
the local companies to give a series of 
talks to school children. This was 
heartily indorsed by various members, 
and President Emmons was requested 
to address a letter to all member com- 
panies urging them to seize every 
opportunity to talk before school 
children. . 

The final action of the committee 
was to accept the invitation of Barron 
G. Collier to hold the next meeting of 
the executive committee on board his 
yacht, on Friday, Aug. 24, in the 
waters off New York. 

Those present at the meeting were: 
President C. D. Emmons, Executive 
Secretary J. W. Welsh, Robert I. Todd, 
Charles L. Henry, Frank R. Coates, 
Lucius S. Stores, Garrett T. Seely, 
A. L. Hodges, representing C. E. Mor- 
gan; L. C. Datz, C. R. Ellicott and 
M. B. Lambert, representing H. D. 
Shute. 


made in 


T. & T. Executive Committee 


MEETING of the executive com- 
mittee of the Transportation & 
Traffic Association was held in New 
York on July 12. The principal busi- 
ness was the review of the committee 
reports and the tentative arrangement 
of a program for the meetings at the 
Atlantic City convention. 
A letter from H. B. Potter, chairman 
of the committee on accident preven- 
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tion, was read. He stated that the 
report of his committee includes a 
classification of the causes of accidents, 
and a tabulation of accident statistics 
from an unusually large number of 
member companies. The question of 
getting qualified speakers to discuss ac- 
cident prevention at the annual meeting 
was considered. It was decided that 
the subject is of such importance that 
tha selection of special speakers is 
essential to the success of the program. 

The report of the committee on bus 
operation, W. J. Flickinger chairman, 
was considered. It was decided that in 
the convention discussion, operators of 
experience with bus service should be 
invited to speak. 

The report of the committee on mer- 
chandising transportation, Samuel Rid- 
dle, chairman, was discussed with care. 
It is divided in five sections prepared 
by sub-committees, the topics being 
weekly passes, monthly nickel permits 
and commutation tickets; developing 
passenger, freight and express busi- 
ness; merchandising by advertising; 
utilizing employees for selling; and car 
design from a merchandising stand- 
point. It was decided to outline the 
discussion at the convention along the 
lines of these reports, the five topics 
being taken up separately. 

Reports of the committee on one- 
man car operation and of the committee 
on traffic regulations were also re- 
ceived. 

Those present at the meeting were 
G. T. Seely, Youngstown, O., chairman; 
L. H. Palmer, Baltimore; J. K. Punder- 
ford, New Haven; J. W. Welsh, New 
York; W. J. Flickinger, New Haven. 


Nominating Committee 


HE committee which will make the 
nominations for officers of the 


American Electric Railway Association 


at the next convention will be as fol- 
lows: J. H. Pardee, chairman, and 
General George H. Harries, past-presi- 
dents; Harry Reid, W. R. Alberger and 
W. J. Harvie, railway members; C. J. 
Olmstead, Western manager Westing- 
house Air Brake Company, Chicago, and 
S. J. Cotsworth, sales agent Lorain 
Steel Company, manufacturer members. 


Membership Campaign 


HE membership committee, W. H. 
Sawyer, chairman, has prepared an 
attractive leaflet entitled “How the 
Association Will Help You.” This is 
designed to give non-member railway 
companies, so they may learn of the 
value of membership, a brief outline 
of the activities of the American Asso- 
ciation, including the bureau of in- 
formation and service, publicity and 
advertising sections, and the annual 
convention and exhibits. It is stated 
that during the last six months the 
association answered more than 6,000 
requests for information, or 30 per cent 
more than during the previous year. 
This breaks all previous records. 
Chairman Sawyer states that he will 
appreciate the assistance of member 
companies in calling the advantages of 
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membership in the association to the 
attention of any non-member companies 
in their territory. It is suggested that 
an executive officer of member com- 
panies write a personal letter inclosing 
this leaflet to any prospective member 
companies in his vicinity. Additional 
copies will be sent upon request by 
James W. Welsh, secretary, 8 West 
Fortieth Street, New York City. 


Stores Accounting Discussed 


JOINT meeting of the committee 

on purchases and stores of the 
Engineering Association and the com- 
mittee on stores accounting of the 
Accountants’ Association was held in 
New York on Monday, June 4. Those 
present were B. J. Yungbluth, W. S. 
Stackpole, W. H. Staub, C. A. Harris, 
W. B. Bell, H. H. Lloyd, J. P. Dick, . 
W. M. Ford, representing the purchases 
and stores committee, and R. A. Weston 
and C. A. Bartlett of the stores account- 
ing committee. It was agreed that the 
stock book method of controlling stocks 
of material and supplies should tbe 
recommended to member companies. 
The committee has prepared a compre- 
hensive set of instructions for the use 
of the stock book, and these will be 
included in their recommendations. It 
was agreed also that the annual in- 
ventory should be complete as of one 
date, that the fiscal inventory should 
be taken by the stores department 
under the supervision of the accounting 
department, and should include such 
materials and supplies as the latter 
may designate. The material on hand 
should be entered in the stock book for 
the current month, but the method of 
extending the inventory and delivering 
it to the accounting department must 
depend on the practice of the individual 
companies. 


Special Reports Available 


HE Bureau of Information and 

Service has prepared the following 
special reports, which are available to 
member companies in good standing 
upon request: 


Fare Bulletin—A new and revised edi- 
tion of the Association’s regular fare bul- 
letin, showing fare systems in effect on both 
city and interurban lines; the cash fare, 
ticket rate, transfers issued, special chil- 
dren’s, students’ and workmen’s rates, ef- 
fective date and former rate, based on the 
replies to a questionnaire sent to all elec- 
tric railways in June. 

Local Regulation of Motor Buses—A sur- 
vey of measures adopted by municipal 
authorities to restrict the operation of 
buses or jitneys, or to co-ordinate them 
with existing transportation systems. 

State Regulation of Motor Vehicles—A 
new edition of the association’s compilation 
of March 1, 1922, with the 1923 legislation 
added. Contains copies of all legislation 
now in effect covering the operation of mo- 
tor vehicles as common carriers. 

State Taxes and License Fees Paid by 
Motor Vehicle Common Carriers—A _ tabu- 
lated summary of the payments required 
in the various states. with copies of taxa- 
tion laws passed in 1923. 

Bonuses Paid Electric Railway Train- 
men—A. list of companies paying bonuses 
and a brief description of the method of 
awarding them, with particular attention 
to bonuses given for clean accident records, 


In addition to the above compila- 
tions, supplements to the wage bulletin 
and cost of living studies have been 
prepared, bringing them up to date. 
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Fan Clears Commutator 
of Slotting Dust 


RMATURE slotting is done in a 
small lathe at the Easton shop 

of the Lehigh Valley Transit Com- 
pany. The apparatus was designed 
by C. A. Doud, master mechanic, and 
is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. A small electric motor, 


Slotter with Fan for Removing Particles 
of Copper Dust 


mounted on a fixture attached to the 
carriage of the lathe, drives the slot- 
ting saw. The support for the slot- 
ting motor has slots to permit rais- 
ing and lowering for commutators of 
different size. The armature to be 
slotted is placed in the lathe centers 
so that it can be rotated to the dif- 
ferent slots as desired. A small fan 
made of sheet iron, attached to the 


Compressed air 
! line for producing 
} dratt 


shaft of the slotter, blows away the 
particles of copper dust so that the 
workman has a clear view of his 
work. 


Blowing Out Motors and 
Motor Shells 


HE Cold Spring shops of the 

International Railway are fit- 
ted with an ingenious device for 
removing metallic and carbon dust, 
as well as other kinds of dirt, from 
motor shells and armatures. Com- 
pressed air is used for this purpose, 
and the blowing-out process is 
carried on within a housing, so that 
the dirt dislodged is taken up a stack 
instead of being blown in all 
directions by the compressed air. 

There are two of these housings in 
the Cold Spring shops. One housing 
is stationary, the other is movable. 
The dimensions of both are given in 
the accompanying diagrams. 

The stationary housing is rectan- 
gular in area and is built of 
galvanized iron. The front is hinged 
at the top so that it can be raised. 
This front door has a small hinged 
opening 12 in. x 24 in. 

The armature or motor shell to be 
“dusted out’? is wheeled into place 
within this housing, the front is let 
down and the small door opened. A 
compressed air hose is then inserted 
in the opening and the carbon dust is 
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Stationary and Movabie Housings for Blowing Out Motors and Motor Shells 


taken up the stack through a flue, 
in which a draft is created by a 
compressed air nozzle. 

The movable hood works on the 
same principle, but is circular and 
the lower part is of canvas instead 
of galvanized iron. This hood is 
supported on a swivel joint so that 
it can swing in an arc of 90 deg. 
or more. The hood is set in front of 
the baking oven. Before the motors 
are put in the oven they are placed 
on small trucks which run on one of : 
four tracks which enter the oven. 
The hood is then swung around to 
cover the motors, the canvas sides 
are dropped, and the air is played 
through a hose below the lower edge 
of the canvas. A compressed air 
nozzle inside the stack, as in the 
former case, furnishes the draft for 
removing the dirt. 

After being thus blown out the 
motors are run into the oven. 


Milling Machine Operation 
Performed on a Lathe 


AILWAY shops frequently do not 
have all the equipment desired 

for performing all machining opera- 
tions and hence must devise various 
substitutes. For example, the finish- 
ing of the broached portions of the 
rotary valve key of an air-brake 


Finishing Broached Portions of Rotary 
Valve Keys in a Lathe 


valve would ordinarily be done on a 
milling machine. The accompanying 
illustration shows how this operation 
is performed economically in a lathe 
in the Fairview shops of the Lehigh 
Valley Transit Company. A special 
fixture for holding the valve stem is 
bolted to the face plate of the lathe. 
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A small spirit level is used for ad- 
_justing the valve key to make certain 
that the surfaces to be finished for 
the handle fit will line up accurately 
with the keyed end which fits the 
valve stem. The finishing tool held 
‘in*the tool post is started at the 
‘center of the surface to be machined 
and is gradually worked outward as 
‘desired while the valve key is rotated 
by the headstock. 

' Two types of valve keys are used 
by the railway. When the steel 
stems become worn a new end is 
built up by welding, and this is first 
: turned to the diameter of the round 
part and then finished to give the de- 
sired handle fit. Composition valve 
stems have brass ends braised on 
and these are then finished in the 
same manner. 


An Air-Operated’ Pipe 
Bender 


MUCH appreciated tool in the 
shop of the Terre Haute Trac- 
tion & Light Company, Terre Haute, 
Ind., is a pipe bender in which the 
bending force is supplied by air pres- 
sure in a 9-in. brake cylinder. This 
is effective in bending conduits and 
other pipe for maintenance repairs 
up to 14 in. in size. 
The cylinder is mounted on one of 


& 


Pipe Bending Is a Pleasure with This Sim- 
ple Air-Operated Device Which Is in 
Constant Use in the Railway 
Shops at Terre Haute 


the structural steel columns of the 
shop building, and it carries on the 
lower end of the plunger rod a 4-in. 
roller with its surface turned slightly 
concave. ; 
Supported on brackets below the 
cylinder is an iron block or anvil 
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curved to a radius of about 8 in. 
and rounded off for bending the pipe 
in the manner shown in the accom- 
panyving illustration. 

The valve for operating the bender 
is located on the side of the column 
to the reader’s right in the picture 
but not visible, so that the operator 
can manipulate the bender with one 
hand while handling the pipe with 
the other. 


A Light, Portable Platform 


for the Car Painter 


N ELECTRIC railway paint shops 
much ingenuity is expended in 
devising for the painter platforms 
which will be safe and convenient. 
A type which admirably meets the 


The Master Painter in This Shop Thinks 
He Has a Portable Scaffold Design 
that Cannot Be Beaten 


requirements in the paint shop of 
the Indianapolis Street Railway, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., is made up of two 
special ladders mounted vertically at 
the ends of a simple wooden frame- 
work and securely braced, the whole 
resting on four casters, by means of 
which it can be easily rolled about. 
The steps in the ladders are spaced 
about a foot apart, and they serve 
to support cross planks and also to 
give access to these planks. Once in 
position a plank cannot slide off the 
ladders. 

It is difficult to see how a scaffold 
so substantial, safe and portable 
could be constructed more cheaply 
than this one. 


Steel Driver Prevents 
Battering of Pinions 


HEN a pinion is to be driven 

on a motor shaft in the shops 

of the Virginia Railway & Power 

Company, at Richmond, a simple tool 

made of axle steel is used to transmit 

the blow from the sledge to the 
pinion. 

The tool consists of a short piece 

of steel, hollowed out on one end to 
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This Tool Is a Convenience in Driving 
Pinions on Motor Shafts 


clear the end of the motor shaft and 
tapered at the other end to center 
the blow of the sledge. A groove is 
turned near the middle, which serves 
to hold in place a ring in the end of 
a #-in. iron rod which does duty as a 
handle. The upper end of the handle 
is covered with rubber hose to absorb 
vibration. 


Advantages of Trolley Wire 
Versus Feeder 
By G. H. McKELWAY. 


Distribution Engineer Brooklyn-Manhattan 

Transit Corporation, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

N many electric railway lines the 

trolley wire is of a larger section 
than would ordinarily be used for 
the type of service operated over the 
line. The reason for this is that the 
trolley wire is doing double duty. It 
is expected not only to perform the 
usual service of a conductor from 
which the car can receive current, 
but in addition it is made heavier 
than usual so as to lessen the line 
drop and do away with the necessity 
of running a parallel feeder. 

This construction gives a slight 
saving in the first cost of the line 
because the labor cost of stringing 
a heavy trolley wire is not much 
greater than that of running a 
lighter one. On the other hand, the 
feeder construction requires addi- 
tional feeder arms on the poles, 
feeder insulators and perhaps longer 
poles for those carrying the feeder 
arms. The feeder also will cost more 
per foot than the same amount of 
copper drawn into trolley wire. 

The feeder, however, can be con- 
sidered as a permanent investment. 
while the trolley wire will wear out 
after several years service and will 
then have to be renewed. Unless the 
car service is of a kind particularly 
suited for the heavy wire it will be 
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found that this large wire will have 
to be renewed almost as soon as a 
lighter wire, and if the heavy wire is 
suited to the service it should have 
been used in the first place and is 
therefore not being made use of 
solely because of its value as a 
feeder. 

Again, the trolley wire is subjected 
to wear and is therefore constantly 
losing its conductivity, while the 
feeder has just as large a cross-sec- 
tion at the end of ten or twenty years 
as it had on the day that it was first 
put up. The insulation may be 
frayed and damaged by the weather, 
but the wire itself will be in good 
condition, and, as feeder wire on 
poles is well insulated from every- 
thing else, it is very seldom that the 
feeder will have to be renewed 
merely because the insulation woven 
around it has been damaged. 


Handy Platform Used in 
Rail Welding 


HE tool box supplied by the 

Metal & Thermit Corporation, 
New York, for use in Thermit rail 
welding, has recently been equipped 
with a platform for ramming two- 
part molds which are applied to the 
rails preparatory to welding. This 
innovation, shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, provides a con- 
venient and suitable platform for 
such work. 

The platform can easily be moved 
from place to place as the welding 
progresses. The molds can be 
rammed quickly, near the point of 


_ New Equipment Available 
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Not only can the feeder on the 
poles be considered as a permanent 
investment, but it is also a sort of 
insurance to the trolley wire, because 
when there is a feeder in multiple 
with a single trolley wire there will 
be no danger of annealing long 
stretches of the latter in case of a 
ground at a distance from the feed- 
ing-in point. With only a single 
wire, that wire will have to carry 
all of the current in case of a ground, 
while if there is a feeder in multiple 
with the trolley wire, the latter will 
carry all of the current only for the 
short distance between the ground 
and the nearest side feed tap. 

On the whole, it would seem that 
it is seldom good policy to increase 
the size of the trolley wire in order 
to use it as a feeder, as the separate 
feeder will pay for itself in the long 
run and will give better service. 


their application, and thus the 
speed of rail welding is considerably 
accelerated. 


Grinding and Polishing 
Machines with Ball and 


Roller Bearings 
HE St. Louis Machine Tool 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., is 


now arranging all its grinding and 
polishing machines to use ball and 
roller bearings. These bearings are 
made so that they can be readily as- 
sembled, and troubles from worn 
arbors are eliminated. The manu- 
facturers are using a new method of 
applying the bearings to the ma- 


Molds Are Rammed on This Convenient Platform 
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chines which permits of easy re- 


moval when it is necessary to replace — 


balls or races. 


New Electric Heater 


HE Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has recently placed 
on the market an electric air heater 
designed for use in such places where 
a gas flame would be undesirable and 
dangerous. 
heating shops, 
etc., and is especially useful for 
heating isolated, hard-to-heat places, 
such as watchmen’s houses and oil 
storage houses. 
The outstanding feature of this 


Heater Installed in Office 


Electric 


heater is convenience. It is light, 
attractive and easy to install. It 
may be located anywhere without re- 
gard to flues or gas lines. It is very 
easy to operate, the temperature 
being regulated by a convenient 
three-heat snap switch. 

'A heater may be placed in an in- 
closed room, surrounded by inflam- 
mable materials and there will be no 
danger of fire caused by the heater. 


It may be used for 


i 


; 


offices, warehouses, : 


é 
‘ 


4 
’ 


U 


It can be depended upon to function | 


perfectly month after month without 
danger. 

The heating elements consist of 
space heaters, firmly mounted on a 
steel framework. A polished alumi- 
num reflector on the back of the 
heater protects the wall and directs 
the heat out into the room where it 
is used. A perforated metal cover 
protects the heating elements from 
accidental injury. ‘The heater is 
protected from moisture by enamel 
paint being baked on the aluminum 
surface. 

The air heater is supplied in either 
1,000-watt or 2,000-watt capacity 
and for use on either 110 or 220-volt 
circuits. A marine type of heater is 
provided for use in places where 
there is an excessive amount of 
moisture present. This type is pro- 
vided with a brass cover and all steel 
parts are sherardized. 
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Engineer Wants System 
Transformed 


Expert for Toledo City Plan Commis- 
sion Wants $1,000,000 Spent for 
New Work—Buses Proposed 


Complete transformation of the 
transit system at Toledo has been 
recommended in the plan submitted by 
E. O. Mills, St. Louis, consulting engi- 
meer of the city plan commission, in 
order to benefit under the Milner ordi- 
mance, which provides that the Doherty 
interest must bring in $1,000,000 for 
extensions and betterments this sum- 
mer. 

Members of the street railway board 
‘of control, the commissioner, and some 
of the city officials believe that the new 
plan will necessitate the raising of $1,- 
500,000 or more to carry out the details. 
For that reason conferences are now 
being held to try to make the schedule 
‘of improvements fit with the money 
which will be available. 

The time limit for approval of the 
general plan by the City Council is 
Aug. 1. Before that time the plan 
must be approved by the board of con- 
trol. : 

One of the most. revolutionary 
changes in the new plan will be the 
operation of bus routes in the city by 
the traction company and the barring 
of all individual and independent oper- 
ators—making the entire transit system 
a monopoly under regulation of the 
City Council. 

This would mean the taking over of 
three or four established lines in the 
city. Buses will continue to be operated 
as feeders to the traction lines on some 
routes. 

A crosstown bus line is a new feature. 
It is estimated that this new crosstown 
line will require at least thirty buses 
each capable of carying at least 
twenty passengers and to operate on 
an eight-minute headway. The cost is 
estimated at $7,500 to $8,000 for each 
bus purchased. 

Some of the other features of the 
plan are: Extension of the Bancroft 
line to Ottawa Park and elimination of 
part of its present belt line; extension 
of the Cherry Street line and linking 
of it with the Dorr line; breaking up of 
Long and Short Belt lines into radial 
lines; abandonment of Indiana line en- 
tirely; linking of Western and Stickney 

lines with bus feeders added; abandon- 
ment of Michigan line and development 
of Erie line, and general rerouting of 
cars in the downtown district to do 
away with left-hand turns at important 
corners. 

The plan also includes one with a 


short loop for all interurban cars into | 


the downtown station and elimination 
of turns at congested corners. Mr. 
Mills said: 


There are at present twelve bus lines 
operating in Toledo. All but two of these— 
the Oak Street and Erie Street lines—are 
privately owned and operated. 

Without exception every one of the pri- 
vate bus lines is in direct competition with 
the transit lines, for parts of their lengths 
at least, though several serve districts not 
otherwise provided with transit service—for 
instance, the Ottawa bus line. Approx- 
imately 80 per cent of all bus service is a 
duplication of the service already provided 
by transit lines. 

It is true that the buses are operating 
at a lower rate of fare than trolley lines, 
but when you consider the type of carrier 
being used by most bus lines, their taxes 
and obligations to maintain service, the 
reason is quite evident. 

The greater the competition of the private 
bus with the car lines, the greater will be 
the cost of operating the transit system, 
for which the riding public using the transit 
lines must ultimately pay. 

No one in Toledo will deny, in view of 
experience, that the buses cannot adequately 
serve the city’s transit needs. There is 
only one way in which the city can be 
served satisfactorily and economically, and 
that is by the unification of all facilities, 


The revised plan of transit better- 
ments will probably go before the Coun- 
cil in a few weeks. 

Any wholesale abandonment would 
tax the depreciation fund heavily for 
many months. 


Ottawa Employees Accept 
Company’s Proposal 


After nearly two months negotiations, 
a number of mass meetings and a con- 
stant threat of strike if the company 
did not accept the award of the board 
of conciliation, the employees of the 
Ottawa Electric Railway recently voted 
to accept the company’s proposal, which 
is a renewal for one year of the agree- 
ment that became effective on May 1, 
1922. The agreement means that there 
will be no change in wages or operating 
conditions before May 1, 1924. 

On May 1 last a board of conciliation, 
appointed under the industrial disputes 
act of Canada, awarded the employees 
the eight-hour day and an increase of 
6 cents an hour over the present maxi- 
mum rate of 48 cents, the increase being 
granted to make the daily wage for 
eight hours the same as was formerly 
earned in nine. The company refused 
the majority report of the board, taking 
the ground that it could not be put into 
effect without an increase in fares and 
it did not consider that the eight-hour 
day was a necessity in the street rail- 
way business. The company refused, 
therefore, to take any step toward an 
increase in fares for that purpose. 
Negotiations have been going on since 
and resulted in the recent acceptance 
of the award by the employees. 

The company’s contention in dissent- 
ing from the award of the board was 
referred to in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL, issue of June 9. 


Engineers Report 
on Accident 


Expert Board Finds Brooklyn Elevated, 
Including Rails, Frog and Switch, 
in Safe Operating Condition 


Expert evidence has been presented 
to President Menden of the Brooklyn- 
Manhattan Transit Corporation by a 
board of engineers employed by the 
company, to the effect that the members 
found the track structure at site of the 
recent elevated accident, including rails 
and timbers, in a safe operating condi- 
tion and not such as would require early 
renewal, except in so far as repairing 
the damage caused by the accident. 

The board that so reported was com- 
posed of J. Vipond Davies, president of 
Jacobs & Davies, consulting engineers; 
I. W. McConnell, vice-president of 
Dwight P. Robinson & Company, Inc., 
consulting and construction engineers; 
Louis H. Bean, vice-president of Dwight 
P. Robinson & Company, Inc., and 
George H. Pegram, chief engineer of 
the Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pnay. The report of the members, all 
of whom signed the report, was pre- 
sented on June 29, 

The members of the board said that 
when they viewed the structure a short 
section of the guard rail had been either 
removed or torn out by the accident, but 
that the remaining portions, indicating 
the extent to which the guard rail had 
operated to sustain the trucks of the 
cars, showed that it was sufficiently 
good material to perform, and did per- 
form, all of the services that could be 
expected of a guard rail. They con- 
cluded their finding as follows: 

“The said structure, including rails, 
frog, switch and timbers, was in safe 
operating condition.” 

A special meeting of the board of the 
railway was called for July 3 to report 
on the accident. Mr. Dahl, chairman 
of the executive committee, said that be- 
fore laying before the members the en- 
gineering data and detailed reports he 
desired briefly to summarize what ap- 
peared to be the known facts and to 
present for consideration certain recom- 
mendations. 

After reviewing the known facts of 
the accident, as reported previously in 
the ELEcTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, Mr. 
Dahl said that the accident was the 
first of its kind to occur on the Brook- 
lyn elevated lines, and so far as he 
had been able to ascertain was the first 
of its kind in the history of elevated 
operation in Brooklyn or in any other 
city. He then said that an investiga- 
tion was at once started by the operat- 
ing officials of the company and that as 
soon as the reports and evidence could 
be sifted, which was about midnight of 
the day of the accident, a preliminary 
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statement was given out covering only 
the immediate facts of the accident as 
then ascertained. It was stated at that 
time, however, that the cause of the de- 
railment had not been ascertained and 
that the investigation would continue in 
co-operation with the public authorities 
to ascertain the cause. Mr. Dahl then 
said: 

The preliminary investigations indicated 
that the motorman of the train was in no 
way to blame. He was an experienced 
motorman with a good record. His train 
was operating at normal speed on a straight 
track, and the signal at the crossover where 
the accident occurred showed green and the 
switch was set clear. An examination of 
the switch and the signal after the accident 
showed that both were in perfect working 
order, and have, as a matter of fact, been 
continued in operation ever since. 

The track structure at the point in ques- 
tion is the standard elevated structure pre- 
vailing throughout the city and in other 
cities, except that the guard timbers on the 
Fifth Avenue Line, including the point of 
the accident, are 8 in. high, whereas the 
guard timbers on the newer elevated struc- 
tures, including the elevated portions of the 
city-built subway lines, are only 6 in. high. 
The entire timber deck of the Fifth Avenue 
Line, including the portion where the acci- 
dent happened, was rebuilt new in 1912-13, 
and had been maintained since that date 
in accordance with established practice with 
replacements as shown to be required by 
inspection. In other words; the timber deck 
in question, including the guard rails, had 
. been in place not more than ten years, con- 
siderably less than its average life as 
demonstrated by experience in this and in 
other cities. ; 

The two cars constituting the train had 
been maintained and inspected in accord- 
ance with established standards. The two 
cars were in the inspection shop on June 
15 last, ten days before the accident, and 
after inspection were reported in good con- 
dition. Since the inspection, the cars have 
traveled less than 1,000 miles. On the day 
of the accident the two cars had made nine 
trips over the same line past the point of 
the accident without giving visible indica- 
tion of the development of any defects. 


WILLIAM BARCLAY PARSONS RETAINED 


In order to check up and report to your 
board on the general condition of this and 
other elevated lines of the company, your 
officers have also retained the services of 
the engineering firm headed by William 
Barclay Parsons, the distinguished engineer 
who designed and built the first city-built 
subway system, and_that firm is now en- 
gaged on a comprehensive examination of 
the company’s properties. 

In the meantime, at least three other in- 
vestigations as to the cause of the accident 
and the condition of the structure are under 
way. One of these investigations is under 
the direction of the District Attorney of 
Kings County, another is under the direc- 
tion of the engineers of the Transit Com- 
mission, and the third, we understand, is to 
be conducted by a committee designated by 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment. 

It is the judgment of your officers, in 
which it is felt certain that all the members 
of the board will concur, that everything 
humanly possible should be done to ascer- 
tain the cause of the accident and unearth 
whatever imperfections may exist in stand- 
ards of construction, equipment or main- 
tenance, to the end that the possibility of a 
recurrence of such an accident will be re- 
duced to a minimum. The members of this 
board have undertaken the public duty and 
responsibility of operating these properties, 
with no connection with the past and with 
responsibility only for the future. The task 
of operating the transit properties of the 
city under existing conditions, with which 
all are familiar, is beset with difficulties 
almost without parallel, and in the efforts of 


this board to ascertain the causes of the © 


accident and to profit thereby, to the end 
that operation of the lines may if possible 
be made safer for the future, the members 
of this board are entitled to and should re- 
cers the co-operation of all public authori- 
ies. 


It was therefore recommended by Mr. 
Dahl that the board approve the action 
taken by the officers of the company as 
set forth above, and that the officers 
be instructed to continue in co-operation 
with all of the public author’'ties their 
investigations into the causes of the 
accident. 


Franchise Terms Reviewed 


New Car-Bus Ordinance in Saginaw Provides for Ten-Cent Cash Fare, 
Option to Purchase by the City—Calls for Expenditure of 
$400,000 for Rehabilitation Purposes 


S WAS reported in the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL, issue of June 
30, the Saginaw car-bus franchise was 
approved at a special election held on 
June 25. The new franchise is a modi- 
fication of two grants which were 
submitted on Nov. 7 and again on 
April 2. The franchise gives to Otto 
Schupp, trustee, a fifteen-year grant to 
operate both motor bus lines and elec- 
tric railway lines, with the privilege of 
supplying additional motor bus lines or 
car lines from time to time. 

The rates of fare will be as follows: 
Regular ticket fare, four for 25 cents; 
cash fare, 10 cents,’ and school chil- 
dren’s ticket fare, six for 25 cents. 
These rates of fare are to continue in 
full force and effect during the entire 
life of the franchise granted by the 
ordinance. 

On the type of transportation equip- 
ment the ordinance specifies that the 
equipment shall be standard and first 
class and that the buses shall seat 
approximately twenty-five persons. The 
seating capacity of buses, however, 
may be changed by the Council when 
considered reasonably necessary. The 
specifications of all buses must be sub- 
mitted to the Council before purchase 
or use. If either buses or cars become 
impracticable or obsolete the Council 
is to have the power to require the 
grantee to substitute such new method 
of transportation as will adequately 
serve the people. 

The frequency of the service, the 
routes to be traversed, and the number 
of cars or motor buses for each par- 
ticular route with the capacity, ventila- 
tion, ete., are to be subject to the 
supervision and approval of the City 
Councils ae : 

Section 7 of the ordinance states 
that within one year from the date of 
the acceptance the grantee is to expend 
not less than $400,000 in laying new 
track, purchasing buses and making 
other improvements necessary to put 
the property in good operating con- 
dition. ; 

On the question of paving, Section 9 
stipulates that the grantee shall keep 
in repair the pavement on all public 
ways on which its tracks are, or shall 
be located between the outer rails and 
for a space of 12 in. outside with such 
material as the City Council may order. 
Further, all pavement torn up or dam- 
aged by the grantee in the work of 
repairing its tracks is to be replaced at 
the sole expense of the grantee in as 
good condition as the original and with 
the same kind of material. In all 
paved public ways occupied by its 
tracks, whether such public ways are 
paved at the time the ordinance became 
effective or subsequent thereto, such re- 


pairs to pavement are tosbe made by. 


the grantee on thirty days written 
notice from the Council. 


The grantee is not to be required at 
any time to pay for new paving. or 
repaving of any public way or any part 
thereof upon which its tracks are now 
or shall be laid. Whenever the grantee 
shall lay or relay tracks on any public 
way the city is to provide immediately, 
at its own cost and expense, the neces- 
sary paving or repaving. However, the 
grantee shall pay for the cost of any 
extra ballast or foundation. The lay- 
ing of new tracks or the changing of 
the location of present tracks is to be 
made from time to time by the mutual 
agreement of the grantee and the City 
Council. 

Section 12 states that the city may 
permit the joint use of the grantee’s 
tracks located in the public ways of 
the city by any other public utility 
or by the city itself upon reasonable 
terms and upon payment of reasonable 
compensation. 

The ordinance provides for the 
preservation of the benefits of interur- 
ban service to the city, and the grantee 
agrees that the interurban passenger 
and freight cars owned by it or by 
others may be operated over its own 
lines at a proper charge. The grantee, 
however, is not to be allowed without 
the consent of the City Council to 
operate freight cars in the downtown 
district after a period of one year 
from the date of the ordinance. 

According to the terms of the new 
franchise the board of directors of the 
company is to consist of nine members, 
not fewer than two-thirds of whom are 
to be resident citizens of Saginaw. 
Directors so elected to the board are 
to be approved by a majority of the 
men occupying the positions of Mayor 
of Saginaw and Judges of the Saginaw 
County Circuit Court, with an alter- 
native provided in case any one of the 
others is unqualified. The management 
of the company operating under the 
ordinance is to be separate and distinct 
from every other public utility in 
Saginaw and have separate offices and 
officers. ’ 

Section 16 says that before the 
grantee shall have the right or power 
to assign the franchise provided in the 
ordinance, all unpaid taxes of the 
Saginaw-Bay City Railway, a Michigan 
City corporation, due the city of 


Saginaw, together with accrued interest 


thereon, shall be paid in full. 

In the event of disagreement between 
the grantee and the City Council, all 
questions will be referred to a board 
of three arbitrators. 

The ordinance provides for the right 
of the city at any time to buy the rail- 
way or other property within the city 
and such portion as may be beyond the 
city limits, provided the same is ac- 
tually and necessarily a part of the 
local service. If a just and reasonable 


price cannot be mutually agreed, upon. 
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or the property, then the price to be 
aid is to be determined by the board 
‘f arbitrators recently mentioned. In 
rriving at the price to be paid for the 
-rantee’s property, no value is to be 
laced upon the franchise contract. As 
ocn as the price has been determined 
the Council is to submit to a vote of 
he people the question of whether or 
iot the property and rights of the 
rrantee shall be purchased by the city. 
mn the event of the purchase being 
nade by the city the purchase price is 
jo be raised by the issuance of bonds 
De in any other manner permitted 
oy law. 

' On the subject of competition, the 
tity agrees that immediately upon the 
acceptance of the ordnance by the 
zrantee, it will prohibit and prevent the 
operation of jitneys, buses and motor 
vehicles in competition with the service 
to be rendered by the grantee. This, 
however, does not extend to freight and 
merchandise transported by motor 
truck or to the operation of taxicabs 
within the city. 

Operation by the grantee can start 
at the earliest possible date and, as 
nearly as may be, within four months 
after the acceptance of the ordinance. 
The right is reserved to the city, how- 
ever, upon a vote of three-fifths of the 
Council electors to revoke the grant if 
the grantee has willfully or unreason- 
ably neglected to comply with the pro- 
visions of the contract. 

The ordinance is to be assigned by 
the grantee named herein to a com- 
pany, to be organized under the laws of 
the State of Michigan, to be called the 
Saginaw Transportation Company or 
some other suitable name. This com- 
pany is to be organized within ninety 
days from the date of approval of the 
ordinance by the electors. The grantee, 
however, cannot assign the ordinance 
until the new company has been 
organized and has in its treasury the 
sum of $400,000 in cash. 

It is nearly two years since the 
Saginaw-Bay City Railway suspended 
service. Since then it has been a ques- 
tion whether the jitneys or the street 
cars would provide the transportation 
for the people of Saginaw. Franchise 
grants submitted on Noy. 7 and on 
April 2 lacked only a few votes of the 
required 60 per cent. When the new 
city administration took office on April 
9 steps were immediately taken to 
eliminate from’ the other contracts 
features that the present Council mem- 
bers thought had been the cause 
of the previous failures of apvroval. 
As soon as the finished document was 
approved by the bondholders’ protective 
committee of the bankrupt Saginaw- 
Bay City Railway the Council resub- 
mitted the measure. 


Rochester Canal Line Will Be 
Operated by City é 


At a conference of the Mayor and 
his executive aids, it was decided that 
the new rapid transit line to be in- 
stalled in the city of Rochester, N. Y., 
in the abandoned canal bed, will be 


operated by the municipality rather 
than by the New York State Railways. 
The lease of the line to the railway 
had been considered, but the conference 
voted to operate the road under city 


control. 


The proposed route will relieve traffic 
congestion on Rochester business streets 
by the operation of interurban cars 
over the new route, using the old bed 
of the Erie Canal. 

This is an innovation that has 
aroused a great deal of interest gen- 
erally. It has been outlined in pre- 
vious issues of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL. 


Employees Receive Three and a 
Half Cents Increase 


An agreement was reached between 
the Tri-City Railway, Davenport, Iowa, 
and its employees by which the em- 
ployees are given an increase of 34 
cents an hour and the strike which had 
been threatened at various times since 
the arbitration began was averted. 
R. L. Smith, general manager, an- 
nounced that the men on the Davenport 
side had agreed to the increase of 34 
cents an hour and that the contract had 
been signed. The new scale is retro- 
active from June 1 and is for one year 
from that date. 

The settlement on the Illinois side was 
reached at a conference between G. G. 
Engstrom of Moline and H. E. Wendell 
of Rock Island, representing the men, 
and T. C. Roderick, Illinois general man- 
ager, representing the company. The 
committee had been given power to act 
by the men at a mass meeting. The car 
men had asked for a maximum of 75 
cents an hour at first, but later cut this 
to 60 cents. This increase also is effec- 
tive from June 1. 

The new wage scales, an increase of 

% cents an hour in each case, follow: 
Operators, first six months, 54% cents; 
second six months, 56% cents; after one 
year 58% cents. 


Presentation of Chicago Wage 
Case Begun 


Arbitration of the wage dispute be- 
tween the Chicago Surface Lines and 
Chicago Elevated Railroads and their 
employees began on July 9. The arbi- 
tration board began consideration of 
the surface lines case first. Daily hear- 
ings are being held in the City Council 
chambers in the City Hall. 

The union, which is seeking an in- 
crease from 70 to 80 cents an hour, 
began presentation of its case. This, 
it was announced, will take several 
days. William D. Mahon, international 
president of the carmen’s union, made 
an opening plea in which he charged 
the effort to maintain present wages is 
supported by the financial interests in 
general. 

The first and only witness on the 
opening day of the hearings was Arthur 
Sturges of Washington, D. C., an econo- 
mist. The evidence presented indicated 
that the union representatives are not 
seeking to substantiate a “living wage,” 


but rather a demand that they receive 
wages which would allow a _ decent 
“living standard.” 

President Mahon has had prepared a 
budget showing what a street car 
man’s family can buy on the 80 cents 
an hour asked, the father working 313 
days a year. The budget is for a fam- 
ily of five, father, mother and three 
children. The principal items in this 
tabulation follow: 


Houser nent, with fuellse - 7 ehcshac $728.00 
Gas and! electricity ac. veocn.an: 84.00 

Employee’s uniform and_ other 
VOW, goo ceo wana ed Cs aodun eo 126.00 
Wife’s clothing (allowing no coat). 142.00 
Children’s ‘clothing . ve. n «nek et 75.00 
Shoess tory fanmail yas hates cio tees cee 53.50 
UT OTE OUOS is lm desks ce yeee, sive ouch seh 18.00 
OO Dia teiwe Citse asic. haksradseaminke plaleea ale 470.00 

New furniture (including kitchen 
MER GEISLES Von eae Si ee ONT As at ave mene, 36.40 
LACH ANISM AMES! wis. cedar tats: oa keke 25.00 
CHrIStMASUSSLVAS aieG Gigs wR edad eee 15.00 
Physician and dentist........2... 35.00 
FLCCREATON watt a cess. aie sae stad ne 27.00 
$1,934.90 


Mr. Mahon said: 


Our men working 313 days a year at 80 
eents an hour can earn $2,003.20 a year. 
The budget we have prepared is not on 
what we believe to be a proper standard of 
living, but on the 80 cents an hour we have 
asked. We believe our men and their fami- 
lies should have some of the luxuries in 
life. Those may come later. 


Another Committee on Public 
Utility Information Organ- 
ized in South 


The Louisiana-Mississippi Committee 
on Public Utility Information has been 
organized. Announcement to this effect 
was made on July 6 by W. J. Aicklen, 
chairman of the committee, at the first 
get-together of the membership of the 
organization in New Orleans to de- 
velop plans for the work to be done the 
first year. 

The membership includes the prin- 
cipal public utilities of Louisiana and 
Mississippi, embracing electric light 
and power companies, electric railways, 
gas, telephone and water companies. 
All privately owned utilities are eligible, 
and it is expected that practically all 
will join as soon as the work gets under 
way. 4 
The personnel of the committee fol- 
lows: W. J. Aicklen, Jr., Consumers 
Electric Light & Power Company, New 
Orleans, chairman; W. BE. Clement, New 
Orleans Public Service, Inc., secretary; 
Frank J. Duffy, Southern Railway & 
Light Company, Natchez, Miss.; E. S. 
Myers, Vicksburg Light & Power Com- 
pany, Vicksburg, Miss.; A. D. Patter- 
son, New Orleans Public Service, Inc.; 
F. J. Schwab, New Orleans Public Serv- 
ice, Inc.; C. A. Stair, Cumberland Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, New 
Orleans, and Thomas Walker, Baton 
Rouge Electric Company, Baton Rouge, 
La. 

Dr. H. M. Blain, head of the depart- 
ment of journalism of Tulane Univer- 
sity, has been named director, with 
Sam B. Dunbar as assistant director. 
Headquarters of the committee are at 
420 Maison Blanche Annex, New 
Orleans. ; 
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Contract Proposed for Sixty-Day 
Operation 


Citizens of Amarillo, Tex., have 
opened negotiations with the city and 
owners of the Amarillo Traction Com- 
pany with a view to having service 
continued, and indications are that a 
temporary arrangement will be made by 
which service will be continued for a 
period of sixty days and possibly longer. 
The city of Amarillo has operated the 
railway for the last three years under 
lease, or since the line suspended oper- 
ation. A recent survey of the prop- 
erty by City Manager Banks Jones dis- 
closed that at least $70,000 will be 
required to put the system in condition 
for continued operation. The present 
contract expired on July 5. When the 
city manager made his report to the 
City Commission, he was instructed to 
notify the owners of the property that 
the city would not care to renew its 
lease or to undertake to operate the 
property longer. The plans of the city 
at that time were to grant permits for 
the establishment of motor bus lines in 
the city. 

When the commission’s decision be- 
came known, a committee of business 
men got the city’s approval of a plan 
for operation of the street cars for 
another sixty days by the city. The 
committee then was instructed to con- 
fer with the owner of the property, 
and get his approval of the proposed 
agreement. 


Accident on Hudson & 
Manhattan Line 


A westbound Hudson-Manhattan Rail- 
road tube train ran into an empty Penn- 
sylvania train at noon on July 11 at the 
yards between Harrison, N. J., and Man- 
hattan Transfer stations. A boy was 
instantly killed; another boy suffered 
a fractured skull, and about sixteen 
other persons were less severely hurt. 

The accident was due, according to 
the report of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
which owns and operates the line ex- 
clusively at this point, to the failure of 
Frank Herbert, motorman of the tube 
train, to obey two signals which were 
set against him, warning him that a 
deadhead train was being switched at 
the yards. 

The two cars—the front one of the 
tube train and the end one of the dead- 
head—left the tracks but remained up- 
right. 


Jitneys Restrained in 
Schenectady 


The Schenectady trolley strike has 
now settled itself down to the final lap 
of a test of endurance by the company, 
the striking employees and the public. 

On July 9 Supreme Court Justice 
Edward M. Angel of Glens Falls 
granted a sweeping temporary injunc- 
tion restraining the 900 or more jit- 
neys operating in the city of Sche- 
nectady from competing with the rail- 
way. The order was made returnable 
for final argument on Aug. 25. The 
traction company is busy preparing 
copies of the order and will commence 


individual service thereof on the jit- 
ney operators within a few days. 
Continued operation by a jitney driver 
after service of -a copy of the injunc- 
tion order upon him makes the oper- 
ator liable to contempt of court. 

Lieutenant-Governor George R. 
Lunn, former Mayor of Schenectady, 
simultaneously with the granting of 
the injunction order, abandoned his 
efforts to bring about a settlement, 
stating that he could find no common 
ground for arbitration. 


Safety Council Formed.—The Mem- 
phis Safety Council, composed of com- 
mercial and professional men, city offi- 
cials and public utility representatives, 
was formed at a recent meeting. E. W. 
Ford, vice-president of the Memphis 


Street Railway, was unanimously 
elected president. W. W. Holstead of 
the Yellow Taxicab Company was made 
first vice-president. 

Must Operate or Remove Tracks.— 
The Public Service Railway has been 
ordered to remove its tracks or to oper- 
ate cars within the next six months in 
Trumbell Street, Fifth Street and West 
Jersey Street, Elizabeth, N. J., under a 
resolution passed by the Board of 
Works. The company claims that it 
does not receive sufficient revenue from 
the lines on the three streets, and the 
board contends. that the franchise pro- 
vides for forfeiture unless service is 
given. 

Attempts Made to Unionize Men.— 
A mass meeting was called at the Labor 
Lyceum, Brooklyn, on July 2, for the 
purpose of forming plans with respect 
to unionizing the employees of the 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Company. 
Although .14,000 men are employed on 
the subway and surface lines of the 
company fewer than 100 men were 
present at the meeting. P. J. O’Brien, 
vice-president of the Amalgamated 
Association, said that the organization 
work was started on May 1 after he had 
received a letter from twenty-two 
B. M. T. employees who said the men 
wanted to be unionized. 


Men Make Demands.—Negotiations 
are taking place between the manage- 
ment of the Montreal Tramways and 
representatives of the men on the de- 
mands of the men for shorter hours 
and the same wage scale. The tramway 
men are seeking an eight-hour day and 
the same weekly or fortnightly wage 
that they have received on the present 
ten, eleven and twelve-hour day. They 
are also asking overtime at the rate of 
time and a half for any time over the 
eight hours. The present rates are 393, 
44 and 48 cents an hour for first, second 
and third year men respectively. Judge 
St. Cyr, president of the Tramways 
Commission, stated recently that what- 
ever the outcome of the negotiations 
there would be no increase in fares on 
the tramways. 


According to a proposal by a com- 
mittee of the Glasgow Town Council 
an experiment is to be made to render 
the tunnels of the subway watertight. 
The Francois Cementation Company, 


Doncaster, England, is prepared to 
carry out what is called the cementa- 
tion of over a quarter of a mile of 
specially leaky tunnels at an estimated 
cost of £6,700. The company is to re- 
ceive no remuneration beyond the 
actual cost if the reduction of water is 
below 60 per cent of the total, and it 
will receive payments on a scale pro- 
portionate to the reduction above that 
amount. If the experiment is success- 
ful the company will bid for the re- 
mainder of the work on a contract 
basis, or if desired on the same basis. 


Some hope was held out in House of 
Commons on June 14 for steps to be 
taken to. electrify the suburban lines of 
the London & North Eastern Railway, 
and to construct extensions northward 
of the present “tube” electric railways, 
the present northern terminus of which 
is at Finsbury Park. A bill promoted 
by the above-named railway was before 
the House for second reading. Its pro- 
visions have nothing to do with London, 
as it deals with proposed railway im- 
provements in the north of England. 


For a considerable time there has 
been a popular agitation for the exten- 
sion northward to outlying towns of the 
London tube railways which now ter- 
minate at Finsbury Park, but so far 
without any result, as the railway com- 
panies do not think such extensions 
justifiable on financial grounds. Re- 
cently more than 30,000 signatures to 
a petition for the extension have been 
obtained for presentation to the Minis- 
try of Transport. The latter replied 
that it had no compulsory powers in 
the matter, and no effective steps could 
be taken until a definite scheme was 
prepared for submission to Parliament. 


At an inquest regarding the recent 
serious tramway accident at Leeds, 
when a car ran away down hill, left 
the rails, and crashed into a wall, 
whereby several passengers were killed, 
the jury expressed the opinion that the 
car got out of control as a result of 
the driver losing his nerve when he 
found that the hand brake would not 
act, this lack of response being due to 
a defective ratchet, and that the driver 
forgot to apply the power brakes. The 
latter were found to be in good order. 

The Manchester tramway department 
has introduced a new arrangement for 
indicating tramcar stopping places by 
means of large disks attached to the 
overhead wires. An oval disk in the 
center indicates compulsory stopping 
place for cars going either way. An 
oval disk at the side marks a compul- 
sory stop at the side where the disk is 
fixed. A rectangular disk indicates re- 
quest stops. 
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Traffic and Earnings 
Increase 


Recent Operating Costs Show Rising 
Tendency, but Increased Volume of 
Riding Is Counteracting Force 


The favorable conditions reflected in 
the reports of the electric railways for 
the closing months of 1922 have con- 
tinued into the new year and results 
obtained have improved with each 
‘passing month, but the outlook for the 
remainder of the year is somewhat 
doubtful. These facts and this con- 
clusion are the result of a study of 
operating returns made by Edmund J. 


from the heavy business depression 
which occurred in 1921 and its accom- 
panying period of unemployment. With 
the resumption of good business condi- 
tions in the second half of 1922 electric 
railway traffic began to pick up, and in 
the early part of 1923, with production 
near its peak, recovered rapidly. 

With increased traffic of course came 
increased revenue. The increase in 
revenue was not in proportion to the 
increase in the number of passengers. 
Mr. Murphy sees the reason for this in 
a very perceptible, although very 
gradual, decrease in the average rate of 
fare. In January, 1922, the average 
rate of fare was 7.46 cents, in Decem- 


TREND OF ELECTRIC RAILWAY EARNINGS 
+ Total January to December 


t Total January to April 


1922 1921 1923 1922 

Operati BUCHUC 5 cya) «i 327,679,709  $334,635,523 D2.08 $104,883,554  $101,297,964 I 3.54 
oe crpenscs 9350562 147 249,929,480 D5.35 75,353,102 73,488,407 I 2.54 
Netrevenue....... 5 91,117,562 84,806,043 I 7.44 29,530,452. 27,809,557 I 6.19 
Operating ratio.......... 72.19% 74.69% D3.35 71.84%, 72.55% DO0.98 
[axes..... Seneee 21,525,246 21,352,512 I 0.81 7,468,317 6,934,557 17.55 

OSES Se cane eae 718,114,196 718,829,847 DO.10 228,337,157 220,137,976 I 3.72 
Passenger revenue....... 315,051,096 322,551,280 D2.33 100,802,977 98,051,562 I 2.81 
Revenue passengers...... 4,319,585,163 4,310,681,838 I 0.21 1,413,462,354 1,325,529,659 I 6.63 
Average rate of fare..... 7.29 cents 7.48 cents D2.54 7.13 cents 7.40 cents D3.64 
D Decrease. J Increase. + Based on reports of eighty-one companies. {Based on reports of eighty 


companies in January, seventy-nine in February, seventy-six in March and sixty-seven in April. 


Murphy, chief statistician of the Amer- 
ican Electric Railway Association. Mr. 
Murphy refers to the numerous wage 
increases which have recently gone into 
effect, and the demands for other in- 
creases now pending before arbitration 
boards. As he sees it additional in- 
creases are certain to result and all of 
this means a heavy drain on the in- 
dustry’s resources. In addition, the 
prices of materials and supplies are 
also substantially higher, thus adding 
still further to the cost of operation. 
This is a statement of the unfavorable 
elements. As an offset to all this, how- 
ever, the returns show that the com- 
panies are doing an increased amount 
of business. 

The lowest point of the operating ex- 
penses was reached in December and 
‘since that time the trend has been up- 
ward. Increased traffic, however, has 
produced greater revenue, and during 
One first four months of 1923 this has 

een more than enough to offset the rise 
is expenses. The operating ratio in 
consequence has continued to drop and 
_as this ratio is a measure of the under- 

ing condition of the industry it can 

said that the industry is in a 
tronger position today than it was at 
1e end of 1922, and in fact than it has 
een at any time since 1916. And in 
mparing it with 1916 this difference 
should be noted. Then the trend was 
lownward. Today it is upward. This 
is distinctly encouraging. 

Since May, 1922, there has been a 
Steady increase in the number of 
evenue passengers carried. Previous 
(0 that time traffic had been suffering 


ber it was 7.11 cents, and in April, 1923, 
it was 7.08 cents. 

On this matter of fares it is pointed 
out that constant pressure has been put 
upon the electric railways to reduce 
their fares. It has, however, usually 
been a comparatively easy matter for 
the company to show that such re- 
duction would be ruinous. In only a 
very few cases has there been any re- 
duction in the cash rate, but some con- 
cessions have been made with respect 
to special fares. . 

As for the recent tendency toward 
increased cost of labor and of materials 
and supplies, their effect upon financial 
conditions of the industry will depend 
upon the amount of traffic carried dur- 
ing the summer months and for the 
rest of the year. As industrial activity 
and employment are very nearly at a 
maximum, it is reasonable to expect 
that the electric railways for the most 
part will operate at capacity and thus 
be able to hold their present posi- 
tion and perhaps even improve it 
somewhat. 


Brooklyn City Railroad to Con- 
tinue Independent Operation 


The directors of the Brooklyn City 
Railroad have determined, according to 
an announcement made on July 7, that, 
in the interest of the stockholders, the 
property will remain independent of the 
reorganized Brooklyn-Manhattan Tran- 
sit Corporation. In consequence ex- 
penditures have been authorized for 
betterments and improvements on the 
Brooklyn City surface system which 


will aggregate $5,000,000. The ra'l- 
road is now carrying more than 21,000,- 
000 passengers a month, an increase of 
3,000,000 since the company began in- 
dependent operation in October, 1919. 

Special trackwork, involving the re- 
newal of curves, switches and crossings, 
is being carried out, and fifty-four low- 
level center-entrance trailers are being 
equipped as motor cars. Seventy-five 
old type cars have been converted into 
“one-man two-man” cars at a cost of 
$175,000. In addition orders have been 
placed by the company for 200 four- 
motor passenger cars, referred to at 
length in the ELectrric RAILWAY 
JOURNAL for July 7, page 42. 

Rebuilding of tracks was described as 
a chief task of the Brooklyn City man- 
agement. Last year 12 miles of track 
and pavement were rebuilt and this 
year a further extensive track program 
is being executed. 

It is of interest to recall that the 
“Brooklyn City Railroad” of today is 
the same company that was _ incor- 
porated in 1858. It has never been 
through a receivership or reorganization 
and, in itself, has continuously been a 
profitable enterprise. It is now in an 
enviable position financially, a condi- 
tion resulting largely from excellence 
of service. 


Professor Ely to Direct Study of 
Credit Problem of Utilities 


The Institute for Research in Land 
Economics and Public Utilities, with 
headquarters at the University of 
Wisconsin, announces in its first official 
publication, Institute News, that it has 
undertaken a study of public utilities 
to ascertain if the cost of their services 
cannot be reduced by a solution of their 
credit problem. The publication says: 


This study is entered upon for the pur- 
pose of discovering what is wrong with a 
public utility relationship which makes 1 
necessary that these essential industries 
pay from 1 to 2 per cent more for thei; 
cheapest money, and up to 4 per cent more 
for their dearest money, than is paid by 
public corporations, 

Regulation should aim to eliminate risk 
and uncertainty from the investment ot 
capital in these industries so that the rate 
of return would be comparable with that 
received from loans to public corporations. 

As Institute News sees it public util- 
ity securities are gaining in favor with 
the investing public and the cost of 
money to public service companies is 
rapidly coming back to normal levels. 
As a basis for this statement it ad- 
vances the results of a study of the 
relative borrowing power of public 
service corporations for the last twenty- 
five years, made by Herbert B. Dorau 
of the institute. 

Establishment of the facts with re- 
gard to the cost of money to public 
service corporations is a preliminary 
step to an intensive study by the in- 
stitute of the credit problem of regu- 
lated industries. Having determined 


_the facts, the investigation will take the 


form of a detailed analysis of all the 
factors which make for the high cost of 
capital in these essential industries. 
Richard T. Ely, professor of eco- 
nomics, is director of the institute. 
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City Would Allow Only $7,215,229 
Value on Denver Tramway 


The city of Denver on June 28 in- 
troduced at the tramway rate of fare 
hearing an appraisal of the city lines 
of the Denver Tramway of $7,215,229, 
based on an inventory of the lines made 
by Dr. Delos F. Wilcox. His figure is 
less than one-quarter of that named as 
the worth of the company by the ex- 
perts for the company, who testified 
that the value ran from $31,000,000 to 
$35,000,000. 

The inventory as presented by Mr. 
Wilcox does not include property of the 
company used in the city by its subur- 
ban lines, nor the track of the company 
from the city limits to Aurora, and to 
Englewood. Mr. Wilcox places no value 
on the company’s franchise rights, 
street easements, or cost of financing 
the company. 

In a preliminary statement, affixed 
to his report, Mr. Wilcox states that 
the method followed by him in making 
his inventory was that of estimating 
the value of the company on normal or 
historical reproduction cost. The basis 
of the company’s top estimate was on 
the theory of reproduction new at the 
present time. 

The total value of the company’s city 
lines Mr. Wilcox placed at $12,051,260. 
This amount less accrued depreciation 
of $4,836,031, making $7,215,229 net, 
is taken as the figure upon which the 
company should, according to the city’s 
contention, be allowed to make a profit. 


Terms of Boston & Worcester 
Refinancing Announced 


The plan for refinancing the Boston 
& Worcester Street Railway has been 
announced. It provides for the exten- 
sion of $2,260,000 of first mortgage 43s 
due Aug. 1, ten years at 6 per cent, the 
sale of $934,000 new common stock at 
par, the elimination of the holding com- 
pany, which will offer all the common 
stock of the operating company to its 
own preferred shareholders, and waivers 
of arrears of preferred dividends by 
shareholders of the operating company. 
The floating debt of the railway will be 
paid off under the plan. Subscription 
to the new common stock has been 
underwritten. 


Sale of Youngstown Interurbans 
Approved 


Applications of the West End Trac- 
tion Company and the East End Trac- 
tion Company, Youngstown, Ohio, for 
authority to purchase interurban prop- 
erties of the Ohio-Pennsylvania Elec- 
tric Company have been approved by 
the Public Utilities Commission. The 
West End Tractior Company asked 
for authorization of $582,700 of com- 
mon stock and $1,345,500 of 7 per cent 
mortgage bonds to finance the purchase 
of the interurban line from Girard 
through Warren and Niles to Leavitts- 
burg and Mineral Ridge, together with 
its branches. The commission found 


that a reasonable purchase and sale 
value is $1,317,500 and authorized issu- 
ance of $369,500 of stock and $948,000 
of bonds. 

The East End Traction Company 
asked to issue $165,994 of common 
stock and $360,000 of 7 per cent mort- 
gage bonds for the purchase of the 
interurban line from East Youngstown 
to the state line at Lowellville, with its 
branches. The commission ruled $392,- 
900 would be a reasonable purchase 
and sale value, and authorized issuance 
of $114,900 of stock and $278,000 of 
bonds. 

The sale of the railway properties by 
the Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric Com- 
pany is being made to carry out the 
company’s policy of separating the 
ownership of the different kinds of 
utilities. 


Auction Sales in New York.—At the 
public auction rooms in New York on 
July 11 there was sold $1,000 of United 
Traction Company (Albany) 44 per cent 
bonds, due 2004; coupons June and 
December, 51 per cent. 


Authorizes Certificate Issue: — The 


‘Public Service Railway, Newark, N. J., 


has been authorized by the State Board 
of Public Utility Commissioners to issue 
$400,000, par value, of equipment trust 
certificates. The issue is taken under 
an agreement of May 1 with the Fidelity 
Union Trust Company as trustee. .The 
certificates bear interest at the rate of 
6 per cent. 


Approves Purchase.—The Dallas City 
Commission has given its final and offi- 
cial approval for the purchase by the 
Dallas Railway of the property of the 
Dallas Standard Traction Company, 
which built the railway in Mount Au- 
burn and operated service for several 
years. The property and franchise of 
the Dallas Standard Traction Company 
were taken over by the Dallas Railway 
for $25,000. 

$290,226 After Expenses in Fort 
Worth.—The Northern Texas Traction 
Company, Fort Worth, Tex., -has filed 
with the city of Fort Worth its annual 
statement, showing earnings and oper- 
ating costs. Gross earnings for the 
year were $3,029,724, and operating 
costs $2,639,498. Visible tangible prop- 
erty is valued at $3,565,140. The com- 
pany has an authorized capitalization 
of $6,000,000. 

Texas Railway Sold.—The Bryan-Col- 
lege Interurban Railway, which extends 
from Bryan, Tex., to the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, at 
College Station, has been sold at auc- 
tion for $40,000. The estate of S. S. 
Hunter, Shreveport, La., the largest 
bondholder in the original company, 
purchased the property. It is under- 
stood that the property will be junked 
and the. track removed. The line has 
not been operated for some time. 


Receiver for Minnesota Interurban.— 
Willard Hield and E..D. Luce have been 
named receivers of the Electric Short 
Line Railway, with terminals in Minne- 
apolis, following the filing of a petition 


for receivership on behalf of the un- 
secured creditors. The company oper- 
ates a total of 59 miles of road. E. D. 
Luce, one of the recéivers, is vice-presi- 
dent of the company. Built originally 
as an electric line, the road some time 
ago went over to the use of steam as 
motive power. 


$39,871 Loss in Youngstown in May, 
—The Street Railway Commissioner of 
Youngstown, Ohio, filed a report with 
the City Council on July 2 showing that 
the Youngstown Municipal Railway had 
lost $39,871 during May. The deficit 
in the stabilizing fund on June 1 was 
$929,928. Gross revenues for the 
month were $140,060 and the operating 
expenses were $95,592. A surplus of 
$10,605 was shown in the operating 
fund. Maintenance costs were $24,382 
and a surplus of $7,653 was shown here. 
In May 2,448,795 passengers were car- 
ried and the earnings per car mile were 
0.3255, while the cost was 0.3783. 


New Quebec Issues Authorized. — 
Shareholders of the Quebee Public Sery- 
ice Corporation, subsidiary of the Shaw- 
inigan Water & Power Company, met 
on June 27 for the first time under the 
new corporate title of the Quebec Power 
Company. The capital is now $10,000,- 
000, of which $4,000,000 is 7 per cent 
preferred. Power was given to issue 
first mortgage bonds up to the maxi- 
mum of $20,000,000 to be issued in 
series as desired. No issue is contem- 
plated immediately. The present issue 
of $2,600,000 preferred will rank pari 
passu with the $1,400,000 heretofore 
created. It is all part of a plan of 
refinancing. 


Reorganization Plan Declared Opera- 
tive-—The plan for the readjustment of 
the United Gas & Electric Corporation, 
New York, N. Y., through consolidation 
with the Berkshire Corporation has 
been declared operative. A_ special 
meeting of the 'stockholders of the 
United Gas & Electric Corporation will 
be held at the company’s office at 
Hartford, on July 20, to approve the 
consolidation of the former with the 
Berkshire Corporation. The new corpo- 
ration will be known as the United Gas 
& Electric Corporation. A review of the 
terms of the proposed plan of readjust- 
ment was published in the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL for April 28, page 
739. 


Tidewater Southern Lost $14,882.— 
The Tidewater Southern Railway, oper- 
ating in Stockton, Manteca, Ortega and 
Turlock, Cal., reports to the Railroad 
Commission for the year 1922 that its 
operating revenue was $217,731 and 
operating expenses $179,810, giving a 
net operating revenue of $37,920. Mis- 
cellaneous non-operating revenue was 
$3,183. Interest, rent, taxes and other 
deductions totaled $55,987. The net 
corporate loss for the year was $14,882. 
The deficit at the beginning of the year 
amounted to $249,821. Miscellaneous 
additions to surplus for 1922 amounted 
to $5,519 and miscellaneous deductions 
were $26,868, leaving an accumulated 
deficit at end of year of $286,052. 
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Traffic and Transportation 


' Electric Railway Comes to 
Shippers’ Rescue 
Owing to the abandonment of the 


Dayton, Toledo & Chicago Railway, 
which operated 105 miles out of Dayton, 


north to Delphos, Thomas J. Brennan 


| 


manager of the Dayton, Covington & 
Piqua Traction Company, has completed 
plans whereby the traction company will 


take care of the different communities 


which were formerly served by this 
steam line. 

The towns of West Milton, Pleasant 
Hill, Englewood, Union and Shiloh were 
practically put out of business last 
August, as far as getting their steam 
railroad shipments, consisting of grain, 
coal, stock, and other car load commod- 
ities. The Dayton, Covington & Piqua 
‘Traction Company came to the shipper’s 
rescue, and has completed arrangements 
with the “Big Four” which operates 
through the town of Ludlow Falls, Ohio, 
for the interchange of equipment at 
Ludlow Falls. In turn the traction 
company will deliver the steam railroad 
ears to all points which were formerly 
served by the Dayton, Toledo & Chicago 
Railway. 

To handle this freight business, it 
‘was necessary for the traction company 
to purchase certain sections of the 
Dayton, Toledo & Chicago tracks in the 
various towns along the line, building 
a connecting track with the “Big Four” 
at Ludlow Falls, also a connecting track 
in the above towns to be served, all of 
which have been completed. 

The shippers and the general’ public 
in all of the communities have expressed 
their appreciation of the efforts put 
forth in having this service resumed, 
which will take the place of that for- 
merly offered by the Dayton, Toledo 
& Chicago Railway, since that operation 
was suspended. In almost every in- 
stance it has been necessary to haul 
freight by motor truck many miles to 
the stations, with the result that busi- 
ness operations have been curtailed. 


Los Angeles Traffic Report Filed 


After visiting eight large Eastern 
cities for the purpose of adopting 
transit relief plans for the city of Los 
Angeles, Commissioner Bogardus and 
Chief Engineer Lorentz of the Los 
Angeles Board of Public Utilities have 


‘filed the final report of their findings 


and recommendations with the board. 
This report has been approved by the 
Board of Public Utilities and passed 
on to the City Council with the recom- 
mendations that detailed plans for sub- 
Way systems and elevated lines in Los 
Angeles be undertaken at once. The 


report favored subways, elevated lines~ 


and surface lines with transfers to 


short-haul and motor bus feeder lines. 
The members of the board in their 


report declare the Pacific Electric Rail- 
way to be the logical system to supply 
the rapid transit service for the city. 
The report states: 


The proposed Hollywood tunnel or sub- 
way is the first unit toward giving this 
class of service to the northwest section 
of the city. The terminal change from the 
railway company’s Hill Street terminal to 
Pershing Square is a move in the right 
direction, as ultimately Pershing Square 
should be the central point of all trans- 
portation systems either rapid transit or 
surface. 

A subway and depressed track should 
also radiate from Pershing Square in a 
southwesterly direction to Vineyard Junc- 
tion, this arm to take care of the west 
beach district and afford loop service via 
Hollywood. 

The Pacific Electric’s existing overhead 
viaduct east of Sixth Street terminal should 
be enlarged and extended easterly across 
the Los Angeles River and extending north 
to a private right-of-way, thus affording 
rapid transit to the northeast districts. The 
harbor and south coast beach districts 
should tie into this east and west overhead 
structure at Long Beach Avenue. Long 
Beach Avenue should either be elevated 
or depressed eventually, as far south as 
Slauson Avenue. 

The city should build all subways and 
elevated lines and lease them to the oper- 
ating companies. In case the city should 
be unable to carry out this program and 
the companies are willing to undertake it, 
provision should be made for the city to 
take over such lines at its discretion and 
at a fair value. 


As to the subway for the surface 
lines, it is recommended that it be built 
by the city and operated by the carrier 
engaged in that class of business on a 
rental basis. The board wants the 
surface lines unified. 

The entire elimination of surface cars 
from the congested district of Los 
Angeles is a part of the proposed plan. 

In the meantime the Pacific Electric 
Railway filed a request that it be al- 
lowed to start work at once on the 
proposed rapid transit subway having 
its terminal under Pershing Square. 
Ultimately, it is planned that Pershing 
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Square will become the central ter- 
minal for subways in the city of Los 
Angeles, connecting remote sections 
and beach district rapid-transit lines. 
In view of the fact that the voters 
at the June 5 election sanctioned Persh- 
ing Square as the subway location, the 
railway now wants immediate action 
and ratification on the part of the 
various civic bodies of the city. 


Railway Again Takes Part in 
Portland Rose Festival 


The Portland Railway, Light & Power 
Company entered a “Safety First” floral 
float in the grand floral parade of the 
annual Rose Festival at Portland, Ore., 
June 12, 18 and 14, and won second 
prize in the public utility division. The 
float was designed to represent an actual 
street car and was loaded with sixteen 
young girls selected from the various 
schools, all dressed in white. 

The Brooklyn school took a unique 
part in the famous “Rosebud (chil- 
dren’s) parade” of the Rose Festival by 
entering a section devoted exclusively 
to “Safety First.” All of the boys and 
girls were in uniform and bore safety 
first warnings on their backs and car- 
ried safety banners in the line of march. 
Some of the ingenious youngsters built 
a miniature ambulance and a miniature 
police patrol wagon which also took part 
in the procession. The accompanying 
photo shows the school children “‘at rest” 
during a halt of the parade. 

The 250 “safety officers” of the 
Portland public schools were out in full 
force in the pageant and one of their 
picturesque stunts was the feeding of 
the 6,000 children in the parade with 
cookies, ice cream and milk. The feat 
was accomplished without halting the 
movement of the parade, groups of the 
safety officers being detailed to each 
of the marching divisions, handing out 
the goodies as the children swung by, 
amid the plaudits of the spectators. 
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Expert to Study Ford Works 
Traffic Problem 


J. Rowland Bibbins, consulting engi- 
neer on transportation, has been called 
to Detroit to study the special traffic 
conditions of the northern part of that 
city, centering in Highland Park, the 
site of the Ford Motor Works. This 
situation has been growing in complex- 
ity along with the city itself, due to 
lack of adequate development of streets, 
transit lines, terminals, ete., combined 
with the rising flood of motor traffic, 
buses and de luxe jitneys. The Ford 
Motor Works employed 14,000 men in 
1914, 31,000 in 1916 and 70,000 to-day, 
but practically the same street car lines 
and terminals exist today as during the 
pre-war period. 

Mr. Bibbins will embody in his report 
to the City Council a broad consideration 
of streets, railroads, interurban devel- 
opment and special transit terminals 
as well as specific recommendation for 
immediate remedies in traffic control. 


Louisville Celebrates Bus Opening 
—Movies Aid Introduction 


Fifty-five representative business men 
of Louisville, on June 21, expressed their 
interest in the start of automobile coach 
service in the Kentucky city by the 
Kentucky Carriers, Inc., a subsidiary 
of the Louisville Railway, by going on 
an excursion to Speed, Ind., where they 
met the first arrivals of the new auto- 
mobile coach fleet. 

The six coaches which were met had 
been driven overland from Cleveland, 
where they were built. They furnished 
the means of transportation back to 
Louisville. The trip up to Speed was 
made on a special car of the Interstate 
Public Service Company. 

James P. Barnes, president of the 
Louisville Railway and of the Kentucky 
Carriers, Inc., issued the invitations to 
the excursion. Among those who went 
on the trip were representatives of dif- 
ferent departments of  Louisville’s 
municipal government, officials of the 
railway and of the coach company, 
bankers, industrial leaders, representa- 
tives of civic clubs and newspaper men. 
Lunch was served in the community 
house of the Louisville Cement Com- 
pany at Speed. 

After the journey back to Louisville 
had been made, the coaches were as- 
sembled and a parade staged through 
the downtown district. This ended at 
the City Hall, where Mayor Huston 
Quin, who had sent a personal represen- 
tative on the excursion, congratulated 
the officials of the Louisville Railway 
for having developed an auxiliary and 
subsidiary coach service, predicting 
that this service would be successful 
and would mean much for Louisville’s 
future. 

Moving pictures were taken of the 
party and coaches at Speed and at dif- 
ferent places along the road back to 
Louisville. These were shown before 
various luncheon clubs and in moving 
picture theaters the week after the ex- 
cursion took place. 


The plan for starting bus service in 
Louisville was reviewed in the ELEc- 
TRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for June 2, 
page 944, A's stated at that time the 
company contemplates using twenty- 
four buses. Of the twenty-four cars 
twelve will be single-deck vehicles and 
twelve double-deck. The single-deck 
buses have Bender bodies mounted on 
White chassis, while the double-deck 
buses will be supplied complete, chassis 
and body, by the Yellow Coach Com- 
pany, Chicago. The statement was, 
therefore, incorrect which was made in 
the ELEctric RAILWAY JOURNAL, for 
June 30 that the double-deck buses 
would be built on the White bus chassis 
using bodies of the Yellow Coach 
Company. 


Receives Permission to Operate 
Bus. Line 

Orders have been received by the 

Tri-City Railway from the Illinois Com- 

merce Commission allowing the com- 

pany to discontinue service on the 


Third Avenue line from Forty-third 


Street, Rock Island, to Twenty-third 
Street, Moline. 
Moline are to be handled on the Fourth 
Avenue line. With the above orders, a 
certificate of convenience and necessity 
was also received which is to allow the 
railway to operate a bus line on Twenty- 
third Avenue, Moline, from Sixteenth 
Street to Thirty-fourth Street. This 
line will act as an extension on the 
Fourth Avenue car line. : 

The order means a new system of 
travel under the Tri-City Railway in 
the three cities. The buses are to be 
built so as to accommodate twenty-five 
passengers and will go into service as 
soon as received. The bus fare will be 
the same as that on the railway and 
transfers will be exchanged between 
street cars and buses. 


More Five-Cent Fare Lines.—The 
Boston Elevated Railway has estab- 
lished four more 5-cent fare lines. 

Mutual Benefits from Safety.—Ac- 
cording to a new plan which became ef- 
fective on June 1 motormen and conduc- 
tors of the Memphis Street Railway will 
receive one-half of all they can save 
the company on accidents based on their 
average cost for the past five years. 
This is part of the new “safety first” 
program. » 

New Color Popular in Sedalia.—The 
City Light & Traction Company of 


Sedalia has adopted a new color scheme’ 


for the nine cars that are being used 
in that city, and instead of the canary 
yellow that was used on cars they are 
being painted traction orange color, 
similar to the cars of Kansas City and 
St. Louis. 


Jitney Measure Passed in Youngs- 
town.—The Council of Youngstown, 
Ohio, has passed the socalled anti- 
jitney ordinance granting Safety Direc- 
tor Hamilton full power to regulate 
vehicular traffic in a congested district. 
The new measure provides that all 
traffic shall go directly through the 


All passengers to- 


square instead of around the curves 
on each side as at present. 

Increased Rate Allowed.—The Fair- 
burn & Atlanta Railway has received 
permission from the Georgia Public 
Service Commission to increase its 
passenger fare from 5 cents to 6 cents 
per zone. The company, which oper- 
ates gasoline cars between College Park 
and Fairburn, claimed that it could not 
meet operating expenses at the lower 
rate. 

Pass Abandoned.—After experiment- 
ing for three months, the Seattle & 
Rainier Valley Railway, Seattle, aban- 
doned the weekly pass on July 2. 
According to company officials, the rev- 
enues have not been adequate to war- 
rant carrying the experiment any fur- 
ther. The system was adopted by the 
company on April 2. The charge was 
$1.15 for a ticket good for a week. 

Group Movement Speeds Traffic.— 
Movement of cars in the downtown 
section of Los Angeles has been facili- 
tated considerably by the establishment 


of a plan for grouping cars between 


74.m. and 6:15 pm. The plan was 
proposed by Capt. James McDowell, 
head of the police traffic department, 
and was referred to in the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL, issue of June 23. 

Court Refuses Plea for Reduced Fare. 
—The T7-cent fare for Baltimore was 
declared legal by the Court of Appeals 
on June 26. The action in which the 
decision was rendered was to compel 
the United Railways & Electric Com- 
pany to reduce its fare from 7 to 5 
cents. The decision of the lower court 
which upheld the demurrer to the in- 
junction against the 7-cent fare was 
sustained. 

Arranging for Motor Traffic_—The 
City Commission has passed an ordi- 
nance authorizing the Memphis Street 
Railway to remove its tracks from 
Lauderdale Street between Linden and 
Vance Avenues. The action on the part 
of the commission is the first move to 
make Linden Avenue a thoroughfare 
for motor traffic. The company has 
agreed to reroute the Glenview cars on 
Vance instead of Linden, from Lauder- 
dale to Third Streets. Later the tracks 
on Linden will be removed. 

Commissioner’s Finding Protested in 
Fare Case. — I. Edward Herrmann, 
Jerome T. Congelton and George L. 
Record, counsel respectively for the 
State Board of Public Utility Commis- 
sioners, the city of Newark and Jersey 
City, filed exceptions on June 29 in 
the United States Court to the report 
of Special Master Thomas G. Haight, 
who recommended that the rate of fare 
fixed by the Utility Board for the lines 
of the Public Service Railway be de- 
clared confiscatory and that a perma- 
nent injunction be issued to restrain 
the board from enforcing its order for a 
7-cent, fare, with 2 cents additional for 
a transfer. The fare allowed by the 
court over the protest of the commis- 
sion is 8 cents cash or four tokens for 
30 cents, with a 1-cent charge for a 
transfer. 
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Railroads: Rates—Service— 
Management 


By Homer B. Vanderblue, professor of 
| business economics, Harvard University, 
and Kenneth F. Burgess, general attorney 
| Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. 
The McMillan Company, New York, 1923. 
488 pages. 


Railroad regulation in the United 
States is accomplished by an elaborate 
system of governmental machinery. 
The purpose of this book, as stated by 
the authors, is to give information con- 

cerning that system, useful both to 
students and men of affairs, to the gen- 

_ eral public who desire to know the pres- 
ent methods of regulations, to students 
approaching an intensive study of rail- 
road practices and to railroad officers 
whose duties have been restricted to 
limited fields. 

The book is divided into four main 
parts: I, The Scope and Machinery of 
Regulation; II, Rates; III, Service, and 

IV, Management. These subjects have 
been treated from the standpoint of the 
transportation act of 1920 and the effect 
it has had on railroad operations. The 
treatment is distinctly from a legal 
standpoint, and references to court and 
commission decisions are made cover- 
ing all of the main points. 


Municipal Railways in the United States 
and Canada 


cee omygitt Eenene ot 
This bulletin is a compilation of 
articles favoring municipal ownership 
of street railways gathered together 
from various sources. Following in- 
troductory articles by Delos F. Wilcox 
and Carl D. Thompson, several com- 
munities now having municipal owner- 
ship are described. The chapter on 
Detroit concludes with an article by 
J. S. Goodwin, late general manager of 
the municipal railway. San Francisco 
is covered by Jay G. Hayden and M. M. 
O'Shaughnessy, city engineer. The 
chapters on Toronto and Seattle are 
by Carl D. Thompson. Another chapter 
is devoted to seven small municipal 
Street car lines in various parts of the 
country. Chapter VII on the Buffalo 
street car strike is by Mrs. Hiram W. 
Thomas. The concluding chapter 
“Labor Conditions Under Municipal 
Ownership” is by Carl D. Thompson. 
In general, these articles review the 
_ various steps in the history of acquir- 
ing and operating municipal street rai)- 
Ways in the United States and Canada. 
It is stated that there are now thirty 
cities in the United States and Canada 
that own and operate municipal rail- 
ways, fifteen being in each country. 
_ The purpose of the book is stated 
in the introductory chapter by Mr. Wil- 
cox, as follows: 
“The street car crisis is a crisis in 
public policy. Local regulations through 
franchise contracts and police power 


Reviews 


ordinances have failed. State regula- 
tions is a mere running away from the 
problem. Service-at-cost as a means 
of perpetuating the regime of private 
ownership and operation is a will o’ the 
wisp. The crisis calls for one remedy 
and one only, and that is the full and 
frank acknowledgment of public re- 
sponsibility for urban transportation 
service. Every American city needs a 
policy and a program looking to the 
complete municipalization of the street 
cars at the earliest possible moment.” 


Safety Education 


A Plan Book for the Elementary School. 
By a committee appointed by the superin- 
tendent of schools, Chicago, Ill. Published 
by the Board of Education, Chicago, Ill. 

As stated in the foreword, this book 
is a serious attempt at safety educa- 
tion in the elementary school through 
the regular subjects of the curriculum. 
It suggests accident prevention as at 
once a topic for study and as a motive 
for school activities. Experience in 
several other cities, and to a degree 
in Chicago, has shown that safety 
education in the schools has been the 
most effective agency in reducing the 
number of accidents to children. 

The first ten chapters are for use 
during the ten months of the school 
session. They deal successively with 
these topics: Street dangers, fires, 
weapons, burns and scalds, poisons and 
asphyxiation, electrical safety, falls 
and falling objects, railway tracks and 
trains, accidents in play, drowning. 

A general discussion of each topic 
is given, followed by slogans and jing- 
les suitable for illustrations, and also 
statistics and their applications. Sug- 
gestions are given for graphic repre- 
sentation, dramatization and games 
relating to the subject, school organi- 
zations, rules and laws, projects for 
school and home and subjects for 
debate. 

The remaining ten chapters form an 
appendix, covering the various meth- 
ods of approach for the different sub- 
jects. Chapter XI, for instance, deals 
with slogans and jingles. A consider- 
able amount of material is presented 
in this chapter, so that the teacher 
may be able to give this kind of in- 
struction on each of the monthly 
subjects. 

The book was prepared by a com- 
mittee consisting of G. B. Masslich, 
D. F. O’Hearn, and G. L. Voorhees, 
under the supervision of Peter A. Mor- 
tenson, superintendent of schools. 
The National Safety Council and the 
Chicago Safety Council co-operated in 
the preparation of the book, and the 
manuscript was submitted for criti- 
cism to a list of some ninety persons. 
Street’ railway men included in this 
list were: W. H. Boyce, Beaver Valley 
Traction Company; M. W. Bridges. 
Chicago Elevated Railways; B. J. 


Mullaney, People’s Gas Light & Coke 
Company, and John E. Wilkie, Chicago 
Surface Lines. 


Atlas of U. S. A. Electric Power 
Industry 


Outlining suggested regional electric 
power districts and proposed constant-po- 
tential transmission systems for the United 
States of North America. By Frank G. 


Baum, consulting hydro-electric engineer. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc, New 
Works, Ney s 


In thirty-four charts and twenty-one 
pages of reading matter, the author con- 
denses a great deal of information re- 
garding the electric power industry and 
electric power transmission. In the 
first and second parts of the book, in 
addition to data on existing develop- 
ments, the author suggests power dis- 
tricts and constant-potential transmis- 
sion systems covering the entire United 
States. This is done with a view to 
utilization of all water power in the 
country. The third section consists of 
graphical statistics on natural resources, 
including fuels, precipitation, altitude 
of land, and forests. 


Motor Transportation of Merchandise 
and Passengers 


By Percival White. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1923. 486 pages. 


The purpose of this volume, accord- 
ing to the author, is to combine and 
relate all phases of commercial high- 
way transportation and to consider them 
in connection with other methods of 
transportation. The book is divided 
into twenty-seven chapters, dealing with 
various phases of the design, construc- 
tion and classification of trucks and 
buses. A comparison of the different 
methods of drive for motor vehicles is 
discusséd and the relative field of each 
is considered. The introduction of the 
bus into passenger transportation is 
taken up from its inception, and con- 
siderable space is given to showing its 
field in connection with other recog- 
nized means of passenger transporta- 
tion. Advantages and disadvantages of 
buses as compared with trolley cars 
are frankly discussed. 

The author’s conclusions as to the 
future of the motor bus are that it lies 
mainly in two directions. The first is 
supplementary to existing systems of 
transportation, in which classification 
are included such applications as the 
Fifth Avenue bus lines, in New York, 
and those of the Chicago Motor Bus 
Company. The second application is 
complementary to existing systems, in- 
cluding such uses as extension and 
feeder services, as a means of helping 
suburbanites to reach the shopping cen- 
ter, or to form belt lines around con- 
gested districts, for filling in links in 
interurban systems, and where inter- 
urban traffic is not heavy enough to 
warrant a rail vehicle. 

In his general conclusion, the writer 
warns against over-enthusiasm of some 
highway transportation advocates. He 
believes that motor-driven apparatus 
will be developed in harmony with the 
economic essentials, being used in its 
proper place in co-ordination with other 
methods of transportation. 
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Personal Items 


Mr. Couzens Heads Cana- 
dian Association 


New President Is Favorably Known as 
General Manager of Toronto’s Mu- 
nicipal Railway System 


At the concluding meeting of the 
Canadian Electric Railway Association, 
held on June 30 at Toronto, H. H. 


Couzens, general manager of the 
Toronto Transportation Commission, 
was elected president. Since Mr. 


Couzens assumed the duties of his pres- 
ent position, Sept. 1, 1921, Toronto’s 
transportation system has been almost 
entirely rehabilitated. When the city 


took over the lines of the Toronto Rail- 
way the system was in exceedingly bad 


H. H. Couzens 


shape, the track being almost worn 


out and most of the cars being old. 
Under the leadership of Mr. Couzens 
the Transportation Commission at once 
began the work of rehabilitation, and 
at the present time the track has been 
reconstructed on all the principal streets 
and many new cars have been pur- 
chased. At the convention the commis- 
sion had an exhibit of eighteen different 
types of cars in use in Toronto, show- 
ing everything from the newest and 
latest motor cars and trailers to an old 
train which was made up of a single- 
truck motor car with a _ single-truck 
trailer, both of which had served as 
horse cars. The surprising feature of 
the exhibit was that trains of this latter 
type were in use in Toronto when Mr. 
Couzens took charge, and the contract 
between the two illustrates the thor- 
oughness with which he has done the 
work. 

Born in England in 1877, Mr. Couzens 
received his education at the Independ- 
ent College at Taunton, England, after 
which he served as a pupil in mechan- 
ical and electrical engineering with 
Allen & Sons, Taunton, and the Taunton 
Corporation Electrical Works. After 
holding a number of engineering posi- 
tions he became manager and engineer 


of the West Ham Corporation Electric 
Supplies in 1909, and three years later 
accepted a similar position with the 
Hampstead Borough Council. He held 
the latter position only one year, resign- 
ing at the end of 1912 to become general 
manager of the Toronto Hydro-Electric 
system, with which he took up his 
duties early in 1913. He continued in 
the latter position until the Toronto 
Transportation Commission took over 
the local street railway, when he as- 
sumed his present work. 


Messrs. Dick and Willis 
Advanced at Atlanta 


J. P. Dick, purchasing agent for the 
Georgia Railway & Power Company, 
Atlanta, and H. L. Willis, operating 
engineer for the company, have been 
appointed assistants to W. H. Taylor, 
vice-president of the company. F. A. 
Jordan, connected with the company 
the past eight years, has been named 
purchasing agent to succeed Mr. Dick. 

Mr. Willis, who will operate as a 
special engineer under vice-president 
Taylor, is nationally known as an elec- 
trical engineer. He is also president 
of the Southern Appalachian Power 
Conference. 


E. J. Dickson New Vice-President 
at Providence 


The new vice-president of the United 
Electric Railways, Providence, R. L., 
E. J. Dickson, whose appointment was 
noted in the July 7 issue of the ELEc- 
TRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, started in the 
transportation industry in 1887 with 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
way at Galesburg, Ill. As was ‘noted 
in the ELEecTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, 
issue of April 7, when: his’ com- 
plete biography was given, Mr. Dick- 
son’s career has been marked by steady 
advancement from the lowest position 
to very nearly the highest. His biggest 
assignment came in 1913 when he be- 
came vice-president in charge of opera- 
tion of the International Railway. His 
resignation from this position, effective 
May 1, of this year caused distinct re- 
gret among the Buffalo people. 


Oregon Official Appointed 
to Ohio Interurban 
The appointment of John W. Hewitt 
to be general superintendent of the 
Columbus, Newark & Zanesville Arac- 
tion lines, with headquarters in Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, was announced on July 12 


‘at the headquarters of the company 


at Springfield, Ohio. The post was for- 
merly handled by C. C. Fast, also gen- 
eral superintendent of the Indiana, 
Columbus & Eastern lines, but because 
of increasing duties it was deemed de- 
sirable to separate the two positions. 
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Mr. Fast continues in his present pos 
with the Indiana, Columbus & Easter: 
Traction Company. Mr. Hewitt wa 
formerly with the Sumpter Valley Rail 
road, a steam line in southern Oregon 


From Boston to Baltimore 


H. B. Potter, Well Known N ew Englan 
Official, to Assist Mr. Emmons 
in Southern City 


H. Bertram Potter, one of the mos 
popular electric railway officials in Bos 
ton, has resigned as assistant genera 
manager of the Boston Elevated Rail 
way to become assistant to the presi 
dent of the United Railways & Hlee 
tric Company, Baltimore, Md. 

In the formulation of street railwa; 
legislation in Massachusetts Mr. Potte 
has been of great assistance, having 
attended the legislative hearings at th 
State House and the hearings of th 
Public Utilities Department for many 
years. On many of these occasions hi 


©Bachrach 


H. B. Potter 


has been the spokesman for the Bostot 
Elevated, but his interests extended be 
yond the limits of his own company. 

Mr. Potter went to Boston about thir 
teen years ago from Maine, where h 
had been identified with the building 
and operation of electric railways. Hi 
early connection with the Boston Ele 
vated was as assistant to Matthew C 
Brush during the eight years that thé 
latter was first vice-president and the! 
president of the company. When thi 
Boston Elevated was turned over to : 
Board of Public Trustees, with Edwart 
Dana as general manager, Mr. Potte 
became assistant general manager. 

During the intensive campaign fo: 
safer operation of electric railways an 
vehicular traffic Mr. Potter became ont 
of the organizers of the Massachusett; 
Safety Council, in which he gave mucl 
time to the prevention of accidents. Hi 
is chairman of the accident preventio1 
committee of the American Electric 
Railway Transportation & Traffic Asso: 
ciation and vice-chairman of the track 
less ‘transportation committee of thé 
American Electric Railway Association 
He has made a special study of moto! 
bus development. He is also a membe! 
of the New England Street Railway 
Club. 
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| Mr. Shryock Made Manager 
| Youngstown & Suburban Line 


| BE. O. Shryock, manager of the 
| mesville properties of the Columbus, 
Ie ae & Zanesville Railway, has been 
appointed manager of the Youngstown 
'& Suburban Railway. He is succeeded 
in his former position by Ricardo Z. 
Zimmermann. 

| Mr. Shryock has been manager in 
Zanesville since August, 1922. His 
transfer to the Youngstown property 
comes as a well-deserved promotion. 
Prior to his coming to Zanesville he 
had had considerable experience with 
lighting, power and railway companies 
in a number of cities in Pennsylvania 
and Ohio. 
career in June, 1906, when he entered 
‘the employ of the Meadville Traction 
Company, the Meadville & Cambridge 
Springs Street Railway and the Peoples 
Incandescent Light Company, a, jointly 
operated railway and lighting property 
in Meadville, Pa. In February, 1909, 
he was made superintendent of a new 
division which was operated under the 
name of the Meadville & Conneaut 
Lake Traction Company. Four years 
later a consolidation of the above com- 
panies was effected under the name of 
the Northwestern Pennsylvania Rail- 
way & Electric Service Company and 
Mr. Shryock was made general super- 
intendent and purchasing agent of the 
combined properties. In May, 1920, 
he resigned to become superintendent 
of railways of the Northwestern Ohio 
Railway & Power Company with head- 
quarters at Oak Harbor, Ohio, leaving 
this position in June, 1922, to accept 
appointment as superintendent of trans- 
portation with the Columbus, Newark 
& Zanesville Electric Railway. A few 
months later he was made manager of 
the company’s activities in Zanesville 
upon the resignation of B. S. Waters. 
Mr. Shryock was prominently identi- 
fied with the civic affairs of Zanes- 
ville, being a member of the Chamber 
of Commerce and Rotary Club. 


Ellis and Way Elected Officers of 
the Wisconsin Company 


A. K. Ellis, for many years secretary, 
Weasurer and general superintendent 
of the Wisconsin Traction, Light, Heat 


© Power Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 


ias been elected general manager and 
secretary and treasurer of that com- 
banv, the property of which was re- 
ently purchased by the North Ameri- 
“an Company, New York. 

S. B. Way, vice-president and general 
manager of the Milwaukee Electric 
Railway & Light Company, has been 
lected vice-president and a director of 
he Wisconsin Traction, Light, Heat & 
ower Company. 


_Dr. H. M. Blain, head of the depart- 
nent of journalism of Tulane Univer- 
ity, New Orleans, La., has been named 
] r of the newly organized Loui- 

na-Mississippi Committee on Public 
Stility Information. In addition to his 


x 


He started his business. 
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teaching work Mr. Blain is experienced 
in both newspaper work and adver- 
tising. 


Mr. Gordon on “Journal” Staff 


Charles Gordon, equipment engineer 
of the Chicago Surface Lines, has joined 
the staff of ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL 
as Western editor, this position having 
been vacant since H. L. Brown was 
transferred to the New York office, 
though the JOURNAL has meantime had 
representation in the central territory 
through D. F. Hine, and more recently 
M. B. Knox, who continues as assistant 
editor in Chicago. Mr. Gordon will be 
located in the Chicago office. 

As Mr. Gordon is considered quite 
generally to be one of the most com- 
petent young engineers in the country 
in point of car and equipment design 
and maintenance, he brings to the 
JOURNAL an invaluable practical experi- 
ence that should be of particular serv- 
ice to the readers at this time, in view 


ee 


Charles Gordon 


of the present great activity in this 
phase of railway work. He has had 
direct charge of the many engineering 
problems worked out in the last few 
years, under the direction of H. H. 
Adams, by the rolling stock department 
of the Chicago Surface Lines, in de- 
veloping the several new types of cars 
and new mechanisms and original con- 
struction details that have frequently 
been the subject of articles in this 
paper. 

Mr. Gordon was graduated from the 
University of Illinois, railway electrical 
engineering department, in 1912. His 
first position was with the Chicago Rail- 
ways Company, where he was engaged 
in various electrical and mechanical test 
work under the direction of John Z. 
Murphy, then chief engineer. He re- 
mained with the company until Decem- 
ber, 1917, when he entered the United 
States Army air service as engineer 
officer of the 276th Aero Squadron. 
On his discharge from the military 
service in April, 1919, he was employed 
in the sales and service department of 
the Vacuum Oil Company until his ap- 
pointment in November, 1920, as equip- 
ment engineer of the Chicago Surface 
Lines. 
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Mr. Gordon is a member of the equip- 
ment committee of the American Elec- 
tric Railway Engineering Association 
and an aggressive proponent of the ad- 
vantages of uniformity and standard- 
ization, particularly as applied to the 
various equipment of the individual 
property. 


Former B. R. T. Directors Not on 
Board of Successor Company 


The personnel of the board of direc- 
tors of the Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit 
Corporation is in sharp contrast to that 
of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, of which the new company is the 
successor. It will be remembered that 
the old company was dominated by the 
so-called Brady interests. These inter- 
ests are apparently not even repre- 
sented indirectly on the board of the 
successor company. As_ previously 
noted in the ELEcTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL 
on the new board are: Arthur §. 
Somers, James H. Post, James Sher- 
lock Davis, Charles A. Boody, William 
H. English and William H. Johns. 
These are the company’s own represent- 
atives, though the official “public repre- 
sentatives” have been named by the 
Transit Commission—Travis H. Whit- 
ney, Robert Alfred Shaw and Alfred E. 
Marling. 

Not only was Arthur S. Somers, 
president of the Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce, at the head of the list of 
directors given out after the election, 
but he was also made a member of the 
executive committec of the board of 
directors. Following is the executive 
committee: Gerhard -M. Dahl, chair- 
man; Albert H. Wiggin, Arthur S. 
Somers, Frederick Strauss, Matthew 
C. Brush and Charles S. Sargeant. 

Naturally a great deal of interest has 
attached to the personnel of the board 
of the new company. Biographies of 
Mr. Dahl and of W. S. Menden, presi- 
dent, have already been published in 
these pages. Ali of the men oi the 
board with possibly one or two excep- 
tions are known nationally in business 
or financial circles. Perhaps the most 
prominent local man on the board is Mr. 
Somers. Of the other members of the 
board Matthew C. Brush is undoubtedly 
best known among electric railway men. 
He was formerly president of the Bos- 
ton Elevated Railway. He is also a 
member of the executive committee of 
the new company. Mr. Menden, the 
president, is in full charge of opera- 
tion. Whether or not the scheme of 
organization contemplates the designa- 
tion of the title of general manager has 
not been announced. 


W. C. Markham Joins Construc- 
tion Company 


William C. Markham, construction 
engineer for the Detroit Department of 
Street Railways, has resigned to become 
affiliated with the W. C. Markham Con- 
struction Company, of which he will be 
treasurer and general manager. Gen- 
eral construction work and home build- 
ing will be undertaken by the new 
company. 
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Mr. Markham was the first employee 
of the municipal street railway depart- 
ment when it was organized in 1920. 
During his employment by the city 
he has supervised the construction of 
all railway lines as well as the new 
city garage for the city motor depart- 
ment, the largest building of its kind 
in the country. As engineer he also 
prepared the plans for subway dips 
which were submitted to the Rapid 
Transit Commission by the street rail- 
way department. 


R. Z. Zimmermann Succeeds 
Shryock in Zanesville 


Ricardo Z. Zimmermann has been 
appointed manager of the Columbus, 
Newark & Zanesville Traction Com- 
pany at Zanesville, Ohio, to succeed 
E. O. Shryock, recently promoted man- 
ager of the Youngstown & Suburban 
Railway. 

Mr. Zimmermann has had wide ex- 
perience in public utility work. Born 
in Buenos Aires, Argentina, where he 
lived for several years, he received his 
collegiate training in the college of 
engineering, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. He was graduated from that 
institution with the class of 1916 after 
having spent his vacation periods in 
utility work. After leaving college, 
he became connected with Day & Zim- 
mermann of Philadelphia, management 
engineers. 

His first work for that company was 
being placed in charge of the field office 
at Erie, Pa., where the concern was 
constructing a 16,000-kw. generating 
plant for the Erie Lighting Company. 

Completing the work at Erie, Mr. 
Zimmermann went to Greenwich Point, 
near Philadelphia, where he assumed 
charge of the field forces constructing 


several immense piers and warehouses 


for the United States army quarter- 
master’s department. He later entered 
the management division of the Day & 
Zimmermann company as commercial 
and rate engineer and later was trans- 
ferred to the division handling public 
utility reports and investigations. In 
March, 1922, he was sent to Salem, 
Ohio, as manager of the Salem Lighting 
Company, which serves a number of 
towns in addition to Salem. This posi- 
tion he held up to his recent promotion 
as manager of the traction properties 
in the city of Zanesville. 


Percy H. Whiting, manager of the 
securities department of the Central 
Maine Power Company, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the customer-owner- 
ship division of the securities depart- 
ment of Henry L. Doherty & Company, 
with headquarters at New York. Mr. 
Whiting has made a brilliant reputation 


for himself as a pioneer Eastern de-. 


veloper of the customer-ownership idea 
in utilities circles, and aside from his 
effective direction of various campaigns 
for the Central Maine Company during 
the past few years, has frequently been 
retained as a consultant by central-sta- 
tion companies on this class of work. 


Railway Association 


James H. Drew with Ohio Brass 


James H. Drew has been appointed 
manager of the line material division 
of the Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Drew was one of the founders of 
the Indianapolis Brass Company, which 
started the manufacture of electric rail- 
way line material in 1906. In 1913 he 
bought the railway business of the In- 
dianapolis Brass Company and formed 
the Drew Electric & Manufacturing 
Company of Indianapolis, Ind., and later 
of Cleveland. Of this latter company 
he served as president until July 1 of 
the present year. During the past two 
and one-half years Mr. Drew has been 
associated with Arthur G. McGee & 
Company, Cleveland, who took over the 
management of the Drew Electric & 
Manufacturing Company in the early 
part of 1921. 

Mr. Drew will direct the development, 


J. H. Drew 


engineering and sales of the line mate- 
rial division of the Ohio Brass Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Drew is widely known among elec- 
tric railway men over the country, but 
has been particularly popular and ac- 
tive in the Central States. He is a reg- 
ular attendant-at association meetings, 
and has played no small part in making 
the meetings of the Central, Electric 
successful and 
pleasant. 


P. H. Mulcahy, the new general man- 
ager of the Utah-Idaho Central and the 
Utah Rapid Transit Company, has been 
auditor and assistant manager of the 
above-mentioned properties since 1917. 
Prior to that time he spent three years 
with the Wells Fargo Express Com- 
pany, and was also associated with the 
Southern Pacific Company in various 
capacities. Mr. Mulcahy steps up into 
the position made vacant by William A. 
Whitney, who has been made active 
head of the Mount Hood & Sumpter 
Valley Railroad in Oregon, as well as 
manager in charge of operation of the 
Oregon Lumber Company mills in 
Oregon and Washington. He, however, 
will remain with the two Utah electric 
railroads as vice-president and director. 
Mention of Mr. Whitney’s change and 
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the subsequent promotion for Mr. 
Mulcahy was made in the ELncE 
RAILWAY JOURNAL for June 16. 


Obituary 


E. H. Eckert | { 


Edgar Hampton Eckert, formerly 
associated with the Toledo Railways & 
Light Company as legal representative, 
died recently in Toledo. Mr. Eckert 
was born in Maumee. He was edu- 
cated in Toledo and Maumee schools 
and was graduated from the law schoo 
of the University of Michigan. In the 
early years of the franchise contro: 
versy between the city of Toledo ane 
the Toledo Railways & Light Company 
prior to the entrance of Henry L 
Doherty into Toledo, Mr. Eckert wa: 
one of the leaders in trying to obtair 
a franchise for his company. Wher 
the old Everett-Moore syndicate dis 
posed of its interests to Henry 
Doherty. Mr. Eckert severed his con 
nection with the company and eigh 
years ago went to New York. He hat 
been an invalid for the past five years 


F. W. Little 

Francis W. Little, who promoted th 
predecessor of the Springfield Light ¢ 
Traction Company, Springfield, Mo 
died recently at his home in Minne 
apolis. Mr. Little had greater influ 
ence in the development of Springfiel 
than has been generally recognize 
He was the first man to bring the mat 
ter of water power development to 
definite head in the Springfield regio 
by having a survey made of the entir 
region and exhaustive investigatio 
conducted on every source of suppl 
Largely as a result of this work th 
water power development of Whit 
River in the Ozark section took plac 

Mr. Little headed a company thé 
bought the local lighting plant =< 
Springfield from E. Henning in 190. 
He modernized the equipment and mad 
many improvements. In 1906 he an 
George Macomber of Maine bought tk 
street railway system and consolidate 
it with the lighting plant. He sold o1 
his interests in Springfield in 1911 1 
the Federal Light & Traction Compan: 

He was a lawyer by profession, bi 
had never practiced, giving his tim 
over to the promotion of public utiliti 
and particularly electric street railwe 
systems. Even before the work whic 
he did in Springfield Mr. Little w: 
interested in the railway and oth 
public utilities in Lincoln, Neb. O1 
of his closest associates was John | 
Walsh, the Chicago financier. 


Frank L. Henry, formerly electric 
engineer of the St. Joseph Railwa 
Light, Heat & Power Company, w: 
killed recently in a coal mine accide’ 
at Los Cerillis, N. M., and the boc 
was taken to St. Joseph for buriz 
He left St. Joseph about a year a: 
to engage in electrical engineering wo! 
in New Mexico. 
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Se. 32 
Manufactures and the Markets 


A Department Open to Railways and Manufacturers 
for Discussion of Manufacturing and Sales Matters 


| 
News of and for Manufacturers—Market and Trade Conditions 


Western Cedar in Demand 
for Poles 


Supply of Eastern Cedars Is Being 
Rapidly Exhausted—Bark Disease 
Has Killed Many Chestnuts 


The annual demand in the United 
States for poles of various kinds is 
more than 4,000,000. Ninety per cent 
of these are supplied by three species: 
Cedar, chestnut and pine. According to 
the Forest Service of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, sixty per cent of 
the pole supply has heretofore come 
from the various species of cedar. 
Chestnut and pine have supplied about 
30 per cent more, the remaining 10 per 
cent coming from cypress, oak, spruce, 
tamarack, redwood and others. 


Past Sources or Supply Mucu 
DEPLETED 


Of the cedars, the Northern white, 
Western red, Southern white and South- 
ern red cedars have been the most im- 
portant. The supvly of all the Eastern 
cedars is being depleted quite rapidly. 
In the Lake states the heavv operations 
in pine are practically a thine of the 
past and cedars. hemlock and the hard- 
woods are now the principal species cut. 
It is not expected. therefore, that East- 
ern cedar will long remain on the pole 
market. 

Chestnut throughout the East has 
been one of the chief sources for poles. 
The end of this supply also is practically 
in sight because of the ravages of the 
chestnut bark disease, which is spread- 
ing throughout the range of chestnut 
and is killing practicallv all of the trees 
it attacks. Timber killed by this disease 
is entirely suitable for poles or other 
uses, but since there is no renewal the 
exhaustion of the present stands will 
virtually mean the end of chestnut 
timber. 

Longleaf pine and the other pines of 
the South have been very abundant on 
the market for many years. But the 
drain on the supvly of these snecies has 
been so heavy that it is predicted that 
within ten or fifteen vears the stands 
of saw timber will be depleted to a 
stage where lumber operations in the 
South will be ata low ebb. While there 
will be some pole timber left after the 
stands of saw timber have been cut, the 
better poles. everything considered. are 
those cut from mature trees. It is 
probable that an inferior class of poles 
“can be depended upon from the South- 
ern pines for quite a long time. 

_ Western red cedar, which occurs 
chiefly in northwestern Montana, north- 
ern Idaho, Oregon, Washington and 
British Columbia, is an admirable pole 
timber. The supply is very extensive. 


Many virgin stands of it have not yet 
been exploited. Western red cedar has 
been increasing in importance for a 
number of years largely due to the de- 
pletion of the Eastern pole timbers near 
the heavy consuming markets. The de- 
mand for red cedar poles is beginning 
to have its influence in the rapidly in- 
creasing stumpage prices for desirable 
pole timber. It is probable that for 
many years this species will be the 
chief source of supply for the larger 
transmission poles. 

Other pole possibilities are the Doug- 
las fir of the Northwest, California red- 
wood, lodgepole pine of the Rocky 
Mountain region, jack pine of the Lake 
States and, to a less extent, Western 
yellow pine. Douglas fir is an excellent 
pole tree, but it is quite heavy and has 
the additional disadvantage of being at 
a great distance from the heavy con- 
suming centers of the eastern part of 
the country. 

California redwood makes a good dur- 
able pole, but it is necessary that poles 
from this species be sawed. The ex- 
pense of this operation together with 
heavy transportation charges to the 
East coast will prevent its active com- 
petition with cedar of the northeast. 

Lodgepole pine occurs in great abun- 
dance through the northern Rockies. 
This tree, although of good pole form, 
is small in diameter and height and 
non-durable. For rural lines and the 
places where small poles will suffice, no 
doubt this species will be of increasing 
importance in the future. The jack 
pine of the Lake States is very similar 
to lodgepole, although of the two the 
lodgepole is the better pole timber. 

Western yellow pine, a tree occurring 
over a wide range in the western part of 
the country, will supply an inferior class 
of poles. In comparison with cedar this 
wood is non-durable and also in other 
respects it is far from being as desirable 
as the Western red cedar. 

There are several other species of 
trees which are used locally for poles, 
and no doubt these will become increas- 
ingly important in the future. They 
are tamarack, Western larch, Western 
hemlock, the white firs and spruces. 
Preservative treatment will, of course, 
be required for best service with such 
species. 


Laconia Car Company Is Busy 

The recent order of cars for the 
Boston Elevated Railway and repair 
orders for the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road are keeping the Laconia Car Com- 


“pany busy. The earnings for the first 


seven months of the fiscal year to May 
1, after deducting interest and charges, 
are said to have amounted to more 


than the earnings for the full 1922 fis- 
cal year. This is explained in part, 
however, by the fact that the plant was 
closed for three months during 1922. 


Zinc Industry on Up-Grade 


The year 1921 and the first part of 
1922 witnessed the lowest gross output 
of zinc in this country since 1879. In- 
creased prices for zine and lead in the 
last few months of 1922, however, 
helped the mines to make a modest 
recovery, and the production and de- 
volopment during the first six months 
of 1923 promises a very considerable 
increase for this year. The industry 
appears to be approaching the condition 
of the more prosperous years from 1912 
to 1918. Some of the mines that were 
developing during the period of low 
zinc prices from 1919 to 1922 have been 
able to respond quickly to the increased 
price. Many mines temporarily shut 
down are again active, and improve- 
ments and additional machinery are 
being installed in several places. 


Bituminous Production Gains 


Although the rate of soft coal produc- 
tion continued steadily downward for 
four consecutive weeks, the fifth week, 
ended June 30, showed a slight in- 
crease. The total output for that week 
was 10,609,000 net tons, against a re- 
vised figure for the preceding week of 
10,422,000 tons. The average daily rate 
of production is now slightly above the 
low rate during mid-April. The total 
production during the first 154 working 
days in 1923 was 273,423,000 net tons. 
This is slightly less than in 1917 and 
1918, years of great activity, and 
slightly more than in the year 1920, 
which is also classed as a year of ac- 
tivity. It is greatly in excess of the 
production in the years 1919, 1921 and 
1922, years of depression. The produc- 
tion for this year to date is slightly in 
excess of the average for the three 
years of industrial activity already 
mentioned, and greatly ahead of the 
average for the years of depression. 
In spite of the four consecutive weeks 
in which the rate of production per 
working day decreased, however, there 
seems little reason for apprehension at 
the present time. 


Metal, Coal and Material Prices 


Metals—New York 


Copper, electrolytic, cents perlb.......... 14. 437 
Copper wire base, cents per lb.. t2Z225 
Lead, cents per Ibe ane 6 05 
Zine, cents perib, 6.66 cee eee ee tens 6.43 
Tin, Straits, centsperlb................. 38.25 
Bituminous Coal, f-o.b. Mines 
Smokeless mine run, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton 

Roads; 2TOsS COUS.6 ir ewe cies sicije iv soe $5,375 
Somerset mine run, Boston, net tons. . 2.50 
Pittsburgh mine run, Pittsburgh, net tons. 1.95 
Franklin, Ill., screenings, Chicago, net tons 1.675 
Central, Ti. screenings, Chicago, net tons 1.375 
Kansas screenings, Kansas City, net tons 2.625 
Materials 
Rubber-covered wire, N. Y., No. 14, per 

POOOSGA etnies warctee Seatac clsvalelioars cee $7.45 
Weatherproof wire base, N. Y.,centsperlb. 18. 50 
Cement, Chicago net prices, without bags $2.20 
Linseed oil (5-bbl. lots), N. Y., per gal.. $1.08 
White lead, in oil (100-Ib. keg), oa ss cents 

retatetoeatatctotebetatche teks detajalerete.e/e\e ofsiaye)e 11.85 

Thepontine: (bbl. jots), N.Y., pergal....... $.94 
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Rolling Stock : 


Birmingham Railway, Light & Power 
Company will install motors on five 
trailers. The motors are expected 
within ninety days. The trailers must 
be remodeled to some extent to serve 
as motor cars. 

New Haven & Shore Line Railway, 
New Haven, Conn., has ordered six 
passenger cars of the semi-convertible 
type, 13 tons weight, for early delivery 
from the J. G. Brill Company’s Wason 
car shops at Springfield. 

Dallas Railway may be in the market 
for thirty additional cars as a re- 
sult of suggestions by John W. Ever- 
man, supervisor of public utilities, 
in his recommendations that the 6-cent 
fare be continued. 

Eastern Texas Electric Company, 
Beaumont, Tex., has placed an order 
with the American Car Company for 
seven double-truck safety cars to be 
delivered in September. The specifica- 
tions of these cars follow: 


Seating capacity 
Total weight 
Length.cv.er ‘ally isn aie nites 4 


Truck Wheelbase. .icsie scutes oie 5 ft. 14 in 
Widtht Over. va libis nig ninemens sce tedster 8 ft. 5 in. 
Height, rail to trolley base...... 12° ft, 5, in. 
POG ye cise alice ence enone serene Semi-steel 
Interior trim \.nikiaaeumd see reine. Mahogany 
FROOB wy ie shiuans Casteleuy aon ot ial het nis Late een Alon Arch 
Airbrakes..... Westinghouse, 100% Control 
Armature? bearings: 05 cote. ane bbe ence Bali 
Car sipnal System aio cord ieh Faraday 
Control 2. a see me sone ee eee G. E., K-35 
Destination’ SIGNS seks. mere esis Hunter 


Door-operating mechanism, 

Safety Car Devices Company 
Mare. DOXOS + were Celgene tient sey alate Johnson 
Wheelguards........... H. B. Life Guards 
Gears and, PIMIOMs ge passa nent G. E. 
Hand brakes 


Heater equipment iis eetectersyalecctcat taneteters one 
Headlights Golden Glow, SM-95 
SOUTH]! PESVINE SY casts vetoes ate Friction 
JOUFMAI, ORES Oui ua ce cya euaieoietenen Peat ee Brill 


Motors .Inside hung 
SOAS Das corcante hi sicqunese Brill “Waylo Special 
Seating material Rattan 
Slack adjuster, 
American Brake Co., 
Trolley catchers or retrievers, 
Ohio Brass Company 
Trolley Dase... (0.650. Ohio Brass Company 
Trolley wheels or shoe............. Wheels 


UWS) He aaietned Fe) inner . Brill 77-E. 
WWD GOL Same, atte oC Aeirs cannes tome 6 in., rolled steel 
Special devices, etc........... Bennett roll 


sereens, door selector mechanism, 
air-operating fare box. 

Eastern Wisconsin Electric Company, 
Sheboygan, Wis., recently received five 
new cars from the St. Louis Car Com- 
pany, the order for which was placed 
several months ago. The detailed speci- 
fications of these cars follow: 


Type of car 
Seating capacity 
Total weight 
Bolster centers, length........... 5 
Length over all 


Truck: wheelbase turasanewre tron 5 ft..4 in 

Widthsoveriallince arises cee ce 8 ft. 94 in 

Height, rail to trolley base........ vo k2-£t 

OGY? iccisiaie. cn euetaere sane lthory sleet aloe ee pte Steel 
Interior triniiae :cnet. TOO obo sald Birch 
Headlining o hfaleieP aes elie shelue aha pic tat taut Agasote 
ROOE . saresaitg ie! sroutencyetehategansite atten or ico -Arch 
Air brakes TeiSee leesee Asters atenens General Blectric 
Armature bearingay ceed. wks. vee Sleeve 
AxXlestass er. 8: Forged open hearth steel 5 in. 

Bumper B's diss ete tie mete at wiatiavoka a tees Steel - 
Car signal SY;SUCIA ee tehe tate le lolol allel sal ede Faraday 
Cart trimimingsios jee cei nae Bronze 
Center and side bearings...... Ball bearing 
Conduits and junction boxes ........ Loom 
Control. 2 <.egeeae toes e G. E. K-35 
Couplers's.3o eee Se roard radial drawbar 


Curtain fixtures .. 
Curtain material 
Destination signs 


-Curtain Supply No. 90 
PES Oo Or OD eee Pantasote 
Blin crepe tata staiads ts ete ts Hunter 


Type U' 
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Door operating mechanism. General epee 


PER ONG ooo a2). 2 ea . Wood 
Fenders or wheelguards.......---++++: Pilot 
Gears and pinions........ General Electric 
Hand brak@sigrs s+ sss Peacock staffless 
Heater equipment ........ 2... ceccwescene 


i ods Ta ease tN te Consolidated and Peter Smith 
Headlights Golden Glow 
Journal bearings...... 32 in. x 7 in. M.C.B 
TOUT DO mast suc diets sitio’ sls == © oe leteinieia aheiene 
St. Louis Car Company No. 10912 


Lightning arresters....... General Electric 
pie) voce Me hae). ee ere ee G. BE. 265-A 
WMOCOFH eI csi lier ieee. ccs we ss Inside hung 
Paint, varnish or enamel. .Sherwin Williams 
RESISTORS Grates ebeveciee is) alstececs!s-<yevs 15 talaus Ohmer 
Sandsrs-.cmae .. 62 St. Louis Car Company 
Sash RbON Caer las sre « ssw sks O. M. Edwards 
SOatsiens vesetere. sven cece St. Louis Car Company 
Seating material 

ORCI PERM poy aielia) o.lara se" witepnr 8 Green plush 

SDAOKOnMEENC Ci ke ficie vce.» oplsieuel Pantasote 
Slack adjuster....... Turnbuckle No. 12247 
Springs....Railway Steel Spring Company 
Step ERCAUSMINER LE Ne IG)... vei ak hn Feralun 
Trolley rétrievers.............- Earl No. 5 
TPOMGW GAB etre cc Py fic ces vv ae ate Ohio Brass 
TOME VaR WOGISs: din clsle ies sv w exayniauseis otaene 5 in. 


TYUCKs = weeiel tos St. Louis Car Company 

Commonwealth pedestal type 
WViGnti atone ria ice... is cies eines one Peerless 
Wheels...... 26-in. Standard Wheel Works 


% in. x 1 in. flange 24 rim 
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Track and Roadway. 


Duluth Street Railway is construct- 
ing an extension which will mean an 
addition to its system of 1.66 miles of 
single track. 


Los Angeles Railway has started 
double tracking West Seventh Street 
between Hoover and Vermont. 
work involves half a mile of double- 
track construction and will be completed 
within two months. 


Trenton & Mercer County Traction 
Corporation, will relocate 4,500 ft. of 
track through Lawrenceville, N. J., and 
place the track in the center of the road. 
The company will also lay new rails and 
ties over the same route at a cost of 
$15,000. ° 


United Electric Railways, Providence, 
R. I., has been granted permission to 
install passing tracks and crossovers in 
North Main Street. A new curve will 
be installed at Dorrance and West- 
minster Streets, and ‘the track will be 
relocated at Massasoit and Waterman 
Avenues, East Providence. - 


Power Houses, Shops and 
Buildings 


Western Ohio Railway, Lima, Ohio, 
has received a turbine generator of 
2,000 kw. capacity, to act as a secondary 
unit to a turbine of 4,000 kw. 


Wisconsin Public Service Corporation, 
Green Bay, Wis., plans to increase the 
output of its hydro-electric plant on the 
Menominee River with the installation 
of a vertical 3,000-hp. turbine. 


Eastern Texas Electric Company, 
Beaumont, Tex., during the next four 
months will make the following im- 
provements: Will build an addition to 
present office building; 33,000-volt 
power line, Port Arthur to Beaumont; 
fuel oil storage tank, 55,000 bbl.; switch- 
board bay at Port Arthur station and 
will reconstruct present meter store- 
room and line department: building. 
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Trade Notes 


Reginald M. Campbell, who was 
pointed last year special representativ 
of the American Copper Products Com 
pany with headquarters in New Yor 
City, recently resigned. For eight ye 
previous to his association with th 
American Copper Products Compal 
Mr. Campbell was identified with th 
Habirshaw Electric Cable Company} 
which he joined when he severed hi 
connection with the Ohio Brass Com 
pany. He is well known in electric ligh 
and electric railway circles and also i 
the steam railroad field. Mr. Campbe 
is a member of the New England Stree 
Railway Club and the Railroad Clu 
and Engineers’ Club of New York. H 
present address is Engineers’ Club i 
New York. : ; 
National Pneumatic Company, N 
York, N. Y., announces the appointmen 
of J. H. VanderVeer as sales engine 
with headquarters at Rahway, N 
Jersey. Mr. VanderVeer is well kno 
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work for the rapid transit and surfae 
lines in New York and for Stone <¢ 
Webster. He started in as an offic 
boy in the legal department of th 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company an 
later worked up to the position of sub 
foreman of inspection at the Coney Is 
land elevated terminals. He resigne 
this position to take a course in Steven 
Technical Institute’ in mechanical engi 
neering and after graduation entere 
the management division of Stone ¢ 
Webster, for which firm he was engage 
on railway engineering and mair 
tenance work for the Chicago Elevate 
Lines and for companies in Georgi: 
Florida and Louisiana. During the wa 
Mr. VanderVeer was sent to Cuba b 
Stone & Webster to manage a sma 
electric light and water property. Re 
turning to the United States, he becam 
master mechanic of the Annapolis Shot 
Line. Next he was engaged for Ston 
& Webster upon appraisals of railwa 
properties in New York, Brookly1 
Richmond, and other cities. From Ston 
& Webster Mr. VanderVeer went t 
the position of assistant superintenden 
of equipment of the Third Avenue Rail 
way System under J. S. McWhirte 
leaving there after more than two year 
service to join the National Pneumati 
Company. 


J, 


New Advertising Literature 

So TERING Tee 

Electric Service Supplies Company 
Philadelphia, Pa., has issued a new 688 
page catalog on car equipment an 
supplies, which undoubtedly is the mos 
complete catalog of its kind. It cor 
tains elaborate wiring diagrams, table 
and other useful information, includi 
extensive listings of Golden Glow he 
lights, Keystone-Hunter destinatio 
signs, Keystone gear cases, Farada 
signals and the various other Keyston 
car specialties, including the usual ca 
supplies and carhouse shop equipmen 


